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Selections, 


MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 


It is extremely difficult to obtain full and ade- 


gate information of war in all its revolting reali- 


ex. We see its glittering mask, but rarely its 
im and horrid visage. We gaze upon its gilded 
nd dazzling exterior,but know little of the abom- 


ations within. We observe its general results, 


fh 


ut have little or no acquaintance with its details; 
Syd what we do Jearn of its bad principles or bad 
eeds, is extorted, very like the confessions of a 
riminal, or the reluctant testimony of his ac- 
owplices, from the admirers or apologists of this 
” 
ustom, 


Such are the following remarks on military 


Sunishments from the pen of a British officer. 














0 
‘Henry Marshall, Deputy Inspector General! of 


@Army Hospitals.’’ He is giving ‘* hints to young 


edical officers,’’ and either relates what his 


pwn eyes saw, or quotes either from other eye- 


itnesses, or from writers of eminence on the 


Subjects here discussed. We have room for only 


; part of his article. 


S) ‘A private soldier,’ says Dr. Bell, in his work 


bn the diseases of soldiers, ‘ had been ré peatedly 
entenced by a court-martial to be punished for 
heft; but the punishment of flogging had always 
een changed for that of confinement, as, on 
he instant he was brought to the halberts, he 
vas attacked with convulsions, and the medical 
yentleman who attended, thinking it not proper 
hat in those circumstances the punishment 
should be inflicted, the man was released. He 


Maas again convicted of stealing, and sentenced 
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Mtenined to inflict every 
@should be the consequence, and that I would on 
Mn0 account interfere in having him taken 


Pes ‘owards the door of the kitchen, where he 
/9* person prepared, as he thought, forthe purpose 
P= of which he had been informed. ’ 
pe lieved that what had been threatened, would be 


= sion of that which he more dreaded. 


obe flogged.’ At this time ‘these convulsive 


ts,’ says Dr. Bell, ‘were either feigned or real; 
ut in either case it was deemed proper that the 
yunishment should goon. If they were feigned 
he pain of flogging would soon put an/end to 


pvery exeruon of artifice; and, if they were 
° i, it appeared probable that severe pain, to 
Avhich he bad not been accustomed, and the 
pperation of terror ov his mind at the time the 


t was approaching, might prevent the attack, 
nd, by breaking the habit, might prove a_ gds@sah 
ral remedy. I never had seen him in any of 
hese fits; but Ll was informed that he fre- 
juently attacked by them when guilty of any ir- 
egularity, and consequently was sent to the hos- 
yital instead of the guard-house. the me 


Wis 


On rmn- 

ng of his panishment, I informed him, in pres- 
Bence of the sergeant of the hospital, and of anoth- 
Ber person, that the cominanding ollicer was de- 


lash, although death 
down, 
le was told, that if he dared to fall into fits, the 
rgeant and my servant had orders to burn him 
) the bone with red-hot irons, which they kept 


Mready heated for the purpose in the mess-kitch- 


gen, atthe door of which he was punished. While 
the drummers were tying him to the halberts, 1 
placed myself directly opposite him, and his eyes 
Were steadily fixed on mine. His 
was arked with the strongest symptoms of ter- 
ror, Which was not Jessened by turning his head 


conntenance 


Saw 


He firmly be- 
executed. The punishment went on,—the pain 
it occasioned was almost forgot in his apprehen- 
Hle receiv- 
ed 300 lashes; and while I remained in the regi- 
ment, [ never heard of his being attacked with 


§ thy convulsive disorder, nor of his being tried by 
= 8 court-martial for his old crime.’ 


‘Pain, but especially pain which is inflicted or 


imposed as a chastisement, frequently excites 
fainting or deliquium animi; and when this 


lakes place, it becomes highly expedient to ar- 
rest the infliction of punishment. When syncope 
or fainting, occurs during a surgical operation, I 
believe it is the ordinary use of surgeons to cease 
Operating until the patient is restored. But a 
man under punishment is liable to a partial | 
deliquium animi, or fainting, during which it 

has been recommended,—and it is, I suppose, | 
usual,—to permit the punishment to go on dur- 
ng some seconds of impaired sensibility. In the | 
slighter cases, therefore, of deliquium , the pun- 

ishment need not be interrupted; indeed, the | 
stimulus of flagellation frequently restores the 

sufferer to himself. If, on the other hand, the 

deliquium continues, and a man cannot be roused 

‘0 a few seconds, if he perspires much, and if 
the pulse at the temporal artery becomes weak, | 
or scarcely susceptible, he should forthwith be | 


taken down. | 

‘Should a man recover instantly, the medical | 
officer is sometimes supposed to have been un- 
hecessarily cautious,—imposed upon, in fact. 

his conclusion he may occasionally expect, but 
not often ; for to witness the flogging of a man, 
is, I believe, in general, very painful both to | 
officers and men,—the infliction of bodily pain 
“S punishment, under whatever name the opera- 
tion may be executed, having very much the ap- | 


pearance of torture,—consequently, officers in | 
e are . * . 

. neral are pleased to see the infliction brought | 
0 s 


a br ern Some officers, who in the exer- | 
made their duty are obliged to attend panish- | 
the eared, frequently tarn their eyes from 
pe a ie and obviously show, by their looks | 
exhifs ures, that they are disgusted with the 
nie : In complete fuinting the delinquent 
is oo a to stand erect, the muscles of 
an oe ose their power, and he hangs by the 
“ug Ne the tops of the triangles. 
Punish, ong as it was customary to inflict second 
: tents, medical offieers were, from motives | 
receive a? much disposed to allow aman to, 
court-mang baer of the punishment’ which the 
a tuck . had adjuged, at once, or atany rate | 
the tameded was able to bear, in the hope that | 
iader would be remitted. Soldiers who 
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receive to the extent of two-thirds of the sentence 
out’ to 
The sentence was, however,not 


awarded were seldom ‘brought receive 


the remainder. 


always remitted; it was allowed to hang over 
them so that the commanding officer migit inflict 
the balance due when it pleased him to do so. 


| ‘Let us suppose,’ says Dr. Hamilton, ‘that a man 


is taken down at the end of 250 or 300 lashes, 
and that his sentence was 1000, all of which he 
must receive, whether at two, three, or more 
times, before he is rel confinement. 
Let us he is } either to the 
guard-house or hospital, is daily dressed till the 
anew cuticle formed, 


five weeks. Ile is 


eased from 


suppose conveyed 
wounds are healed, and 
which may be in a month or 


| now able to wear his clothes, yet perhaps scarce- 


ly able to suffer the weight and friction of his 
cross-belts, or the pressure of his haversack,— 
the parts are as yet red and tender; notwithstand- 
ing he is ordered a second time to the halberts, 
and at the end of 200 or i 


time taken down, cured as before, 


second 


300 more isa 
a third 
jud 


time 
rimnent 


brought there, and so on till the whole 7 
be inflicted.’ 
‘Eve ry 
James, author ofa mili 


other military works, has a discretionary power 


commanding officer,’ says Major 





iry Dictionary and several 


whole or part of th 


” ! 
awarded 


vested in him to remit the 


punishment which may have been 


er or private sol- 


against a non-commissioned offic 
dier by the se . 
But no such power is vested in him when the 


ntence ¢ f a 


regimental! court-martial. 
king’s approbation (and I presume I may add 
that of his 
tioned the execution of any sentence given by a 


authorized representative) has sanc- 


general court-martial.’ 
© *}fowever the « ulprit may suffer 

oct asion, or have his pubishn ent dise ontinued 
through the report of the s 


be brought out to receive the 


on such an 





mst again 


the 


' 
on, hen 


remainder of 


urg 


ashes; and, should he expire before the dona 
ide complement ¢ f the sentence, it must be con- 
summmated upon his lifeless and mutilate d carcass. 

‘J remember attending the punishment of a 
man belonging to the —— regiment, in 1808, 


who had been tried by a court-martial, and con- 
victed. He was sentenced to recerve 1000 Jash- 
es in the usual manner, and at suchtime or times 
ile was 
taken down upon having received about 250 lash- 
es. After being cured, he was again brought out 
to receive the remainder of his The 
first few JaShes tore open the newly cicatrized 
skin so much that his back became instantly cov- 


as the commanding officer might direct. 


sentence. 


ered with blood, which flow ed downward under 
his clothes. le was taken down before he re- 
ceived forty Jashes. The second punishment 


was a most painful one to all who witnessed it; 


and | believe the disgusting exhibition was not in 
1is case repeated. 
‘The infliction of pain, without long disabling 


a man for duty, or endangering his life, being the 


ediate object of flogging, | am disposed to 
not be simply 
attained by employing a eat with oxe tail 1 

The pain infli ted by one 


of Offic + 


whether that intention would 


th tats 








cord would be severe enough, perhaps nearly as 
severe ut the moment, as with nine cords, while 
the ultimate injury and danger would be much 

Dr. Hamilton gives the following account of a 
exse of second punishment: ‘Hall,’ suVs he 
‘was sentenced to receive 500 lashes for house- 
breaking; he got 400 of them before he was ta- 
ken down; and inthe space of six weeks was 
judged able to sustain the remainder of his pun- 
ishment, as his back was entirely skinned over 
The first 25 lashes of the second punishime nt tore 
the young flesh more than the former 400, the 
blood pouring at the same time in streams By 
the time he got 75 his back was ten times mor 
cut by the eats than with his former 400,—so 
that it was thought prudent to remit the remain- 
ing 25, an ! take him down. Hall declared that 
his first punishment wi ifling to what he suf- 
fered by the second. Other examples might be 
added,’ says Dr. Hamilton’; ‘but to multiply 


cases of this kind ts disagreeable. 


‘Some men suffer more than others from cor- 
poreal punish nt, more espec ially persons of 
sanguine temperament, with red or fair hair, and 
a tall slender frame of body. ‘Edwards, in the 
end of 1781,’ says Dr. Hamilton, ‘was sentenced 


IIe had got 


In the army this number 


to receive fifty lashes. drunk, and 
otherwise misbehaved. 
is accounted next to nothing. 
did this small punishment affect 
withstanding every degree of 

case, it was upwards of three months before he 


So much however, 
him, that not- 
attention to his 


could wear his cross-belts, or even move his 
arms to work. Perhaps fifty more would have 
placed his life in most imminent danger. He 


was of a thin, tall, genteel shape,- —his hair black 
but soft, woolly, and thin on his head, with a 
skin remarkably white and smooth.’ 

‘The effects of flogging are so different in in- 
dividuals, that, although every attention is paid 
to the probable strength and constitution of sol- 
diers by medical officers, untoward symptoms 
willsonietimes follow. ‘Henley, for desertion, 
received 200 lashes only; acute inflamation fol- 
lowed, and the back sloughed. When the 
wounds were cleaned, and the sloughed integu- 
ments removed, the back-bone and part of the 
shoulder-bone were laid bare. I had never so 
much of the muscular parts destroyed in any case 
from punishment before. * * * * * * 

It was upwards of seven months before 


|} werld assurance 


he was | 
|so far recovered as to be able todo duty.’ In 


1806, I recollect having two similar cases of 


| sloughing from punishment to dress; they having 


oceurred in the regiment to whiclt I belong. One 
man died, the whole of the muscles of the back 
having sloughed, and the other was never fit for 
duty, and required to be put on the list of inva- 
lids. 

* Hamilton mentions the case of a man, who 
died at the halberts. ‘Lately, in England, not 
far from the metropolis,’ says the authority he 
quotes, ‘a soldier received 400 lashes; he scorn- 


ed to flinch for some time, till by a reception of 


stripes he groaned and died.’ Fever, and slouch- 
ing of the back, are the consequences of flogging 
most to be dreaded. Junius, in a note to his 
celebrated letter to the king (15th Nov., 1769,) 
shows the partiality which is exercised in favor 


slaves. 
seem that his services were not beld in the 
highest estimation by these whom he sought 
to make contented in their happy condition, 

‘*Allow me to relatea fact which occur- 
red the spring of this year, illustrative of 
the character and knowledge of the negroes 
at this time. I was preaching to a large 
congregation on the Listl of Philemon: 
and when [ insisted upon fidelity and obe- 
dience as Christian virtues in servants, and 
upon the authority of Paul, condemned the 
practice of running away, one half of my 
audience deliberately rose up and walked 
off with themselves, and those that remain- 
ed looked any thing but satisfied, either 
with the preacher or his doctrine. After 
dismission, there was no small stir among 


1 
4 


them: some solemnly declared ‘ there was 
no such epistle in the Bible;’ others, * that 
it was not the gospel ;’ others, ‘that I preach- 
ed to please the m isters - othe rs, ‘that they 


I 
did not care if they never heard me preach 


again.’ 


This is indeed a very extraordinary Jisclo- 





sure. See the ellecteven of a little instruc- 
tion! Nature taught those noble-souled 
men to despise the pitiful Jesuit, who 
would prostutute his sacred office and 
his pious pretensions to make them belie 
their own manhood. They knew he was 


dishonoring their makerin attempting to 
belool them. Thev knew he was slander- 
Saviour, to preach, not 
the hunting of runaway slaves, but the de- 
They express- 


ing the who came 


liverance of the oppressed. 
ed a proper sense of indignation, and seta 
worthy example to hundreds of white 
Christians here at the North, who are not 
ashamed to sit in their cushioned pews and 
hear learned doctors of divinity babble the 
same foul libels upon the Christian religion 
in expounding the same portion of holy 
writ, in order to keep the judges, and mag- 
istrates, and statesmen of the North in due 
fealty to the overseers of the South. 


JONATHAN WALKER, BS. 8. 

I should like to give the reader who has 
not seen Jonathan Walker some idea of his 
personal appearance; for he is one of the 
finest looking men Leversaw. Hereminds 
ohe immediately of Daniel Webster—having 
the same large, majestic frame, the same 
dark complexion, and the same huge head, 
deep set eyes, and ponderous brow. He 
lacks the fierce look, and the overpowering 
intellectual expression, which characterize 
he statesman,—and has, instead, 
what J shall calf a mild, peaceful eye, while 
his large and prominent features are radi- 
ant with the very spirit of benignity and 
Ile carries reverence in 
look than be iongs to Webster, and has not 

an abdomen,—but sull bis 
as manly, and as quickly com- 
mands your attention and respect. Nature 
has written out her unerring diploma upon 
his form in living characters,—so that the 
poor unlettered and degraded slave could 
His voice is deep, mu- 
great power,—though on the 
of his 


l gcreal 


ove, more bis 


quite so full 
mien 1s Tull 


read 


ifata gli 


al and of 


asion 


present oc the awkwardness 
situa is ‘‘the observed of all observers.” 
rendered it weak and tremulous. Many of 





us thought that he bore a striking resem- 


blunce to George W. Benson of Northamp- | 


ton. His manners are bland and pleasant, 
and a warm smile of kindness and good- 


humor plays about his face which wias you 
to his side, and secures fer him your good 
will, instantly. He bas been a hard working 
man all his life time. as his weather beaten 
countenance and “huge paw” give evidence 

and the downright frankness of his man- 
ner shows you atonce that he has neither 
been corrupted by a false religion, nor re- 
fined out of his native good sense by a false 
education. In one word he “ gives 

of a man”--nothing 

nothing nota divine, nota politician, 
not an odd fellow, not a statesmaa, nota 
bite, nota “scholar,” nota 

but a man, simply and self-evidently 


the 
less, 
more 
rechi centle- 
man, 
agwan. 
And yet, as will be seen by the caption of 
this article, he has a (@tle,—and will 
bly carry it with him to the grave. [tis a 
title which he ean “read clear,” and which 
will en-title him to ‘mansions in the skies,’ 
—and,—which, now that slavery has rob- 
bed fim of all his property, is of more im- 
portance—mansionson the earth. He re- 
ceived this title in Pensacola, from theUnit- 
ed States Government, and it was branded 
on his hand with a hot iron, by a native of 
the State of Maine, whom the Government 
employed asa suitable tool. (His name 
was Ebenezer Dorr, and he is a good Whig.) 
The initial letters of his title are 


$$ 


| which are plainly legible on the palm of his 


of the Guards, in strong terms, and then observes | 


as follows:—‘The private men have four-pence | 
|a day to subsist on, and 500 lashes if they desert. 


Under this punishment they frequently expire. 
InGRATITUDE. The Christian Index, 


printed in Georgia, contains the report cf a 
Rev. Mr. Jones, who, it appears, has been 


| readers are familiar with them, It 


laboring as a sort of missionary among the | 





right band, and which are intended to signily 
SLAVE STEALER. 
But to every man who has a human heart 
in his bosom they will signify 
SLAVE SAVIOUR. 
And this isa title worth having, and wil! 
soon sound much more noble than ‘*D.D.,” 
MT ©. 0, Be? 4. L. D.,? “Bia? Mo. 
C.,” ‘M.D.,” “Esq.”—or any other of the 
fancy and fashionable tiles, wherewith vain 
men have been accusiomed to dub each 
other. 
1 have no time to give all the particulars 


| respecting Walker’s imprisonment or liber- 


ation, nor is it necessary,—as mostof my 
is suf- 
ficient to say, that he was putin the pillory, 
besmeared with rotten eggs, branded in the 
hand, imprisoned eleven months and a half, 
and subjected to about seven hundred dollars 
expense,—all for doing an act of common 


land some who otherwise 


proba- 


-< == A 2! ee eS wee we. 


NEW 


By the following extract, it would | humanity, that is, consenting at their re- 


quest to give seven men a passage from 
republican America where they were slaves 
io monarchica! England where they might 
befreemen! And thbisis the forty-fifth year 
of the ninetenth century, and this is a land 
of civil and religious liberty, and we should 
be grateful that 


“We are not taught as thousands are 
‘Lo worship stocks and stones!’ 


The Pionecr. 


From the Green Mountain Freeman. 
LETTER FROM J. C. AAPENWALL. 


Messrs Editors : — Having completed a 
tour of two months in Canada, which was 
taken for the expréss purpose of examining 
the situation of the self-emancipated slaves 
in that province, perhaps you will indulge 
me with a few general remarks upon their 
circumstances. 

I cannot of course state their number with 
much definiteness; but those who have tak- 
en great pains to ascertain this point make 
it fifteen thousand, besides several 

They 
buta 
diflerent villa- 


OUL avO 
thousand who were never in slavery. 
are much scattered in their situation, 
majoruy of them in the 
ges, of from two to eight hundred in each. 
It is supposed they have increased for some 
time more than a thousand per year. 

‘There is rather a greater variety in their 
circumstances than is generally supposed. 
Some, in every place I visited, are in very 
independant circumstances; a few might be 
pamed who are worih from four to ten thou- 
sand dollars each, perhaps more; but a ma- 
jority of them are poor. This is of course 


ire 


| the case with all the new comers, and many 


who have been there long enough to acquire 
some property, not having been brought up 
to provide for themselves, consume all they 


can earn as they go along; and like every 


'other people, there are some among them 


both vicious and idle. ‘They sympathize 
much with each other in times of distress, 
would have be- 
come wealthy have expended nearly their 
all in assisting the needy, when they first 
arrive. The wealthy ones, like other 
wealthy people, generally look out for them- 
selves and pay {ittle attention to the wants 
of others. 

Much assistance has been afforded 
needy by means of clothing, sent from dif- 


ferent parts of the free States; though there | 


has been considerable draw back upon this 
article, by heavy duties. 
ment is now removed. By aa act passed 
at the last session of the Provincial Parlia- 
ment, clothing intended for the benefit of 


the colored people is now admitted duty | 


free. The teachers have however come to 
the conclusion, and I doubt not a just con- 
clusion, thatthey are most benefitted by 
supplying those that arrive from slavery 
with clothing to last them 
able to earn and procure a supply for them- 
selves, and that beyond this, except in cases 
of misfortune, donations are most profitably 
applied for educational purposes. They 
have been led to this conlusion from the ex- 
treme difficulty of distributing to others sat- 
isfactorily ; and more especially trom a de- 
sire to promote a spirit of industry and am- 
bition among them to provide for them- 
And there is no great difficulty in 
applying clothing to this purpose, and ina 
way too, that will assist them directly in 
obtaining an education, and at the same 
uume promote their pecuniary interests. 
Probably not one in hundreds who arrive 


selves, 


(directly from slavery, know anything about 


reading or writing. Still they are exceed- 
ingly anxious to learn enough at least to 
read the Bible. Batit is no small task for 
grown people, especially who 
passed middle life to learn to read. It 
seems about as hard for them to learn the 
names and sounds of the letters, and how to 
form thew into syllables and words, -as for 
us to learn aloreign language. Buta large 
proportion of them are young people, and 


those 


| there are multitudes of children who are as 


active, well behaved and easily learned as 
any class of children [have ever known. 

Ll have had occasion to speak of the ter- 
rible prevailence of intemperance in Canada 
before, but IT happy to say that the colored 
people are the most temperate class I found 
there. A few are addicted to drunkness, 
but the great proportiou of them are strictly 
temperance men. On this point their pros- 
pects are very flattering. 

That part of the people who are from the 


old countries, generally treat the colored in- | 


habitants just about as they do others; that 
is according to their conduct, without much 
regard to the color of their skin. Butthere 
are places, especially in the Western Dis- 
trict, where the people are mostly from the 
| States, that treat them with the greatest 
contempt. These are many of them Yan- 
kees, ‘who left their country for their coun- 
ltry’s good.” and the safety of their own 
necks. They are the real offscourings ol 
‘all that ever disgraced this name. | am 
sorry to say that some professing christians 
chime in with these reprobates, in their 
sneers at“‘the darkies,” as they generally 
call them. In most places the people and 
teachers are opposed to having the colored 
people attend the public schools, and they 
are little disposed to force their claims in 
opposition to those prejudices. But the 
better part of the inhabitants and especially 
ithe government are disposed to treat them 
well. 

By farthe greatest partare profess6rs of 
religion and perhaps a majority of the whole 
are Methodists. When they give ap ac- 
countof their escapes from bondage, many 
of which are almost miraculous, they gen- 


,in the Lord and He opened the way 


‘erally close by saying, “I just put my trust | 
for me.’ 


the | 


But this impedi- | 


until they are | 


are | 
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They have an abundance of Preachers, 
such as they are, but many are hardly 
able to read their text, and of course their 
improvements are destitute of instruction, 
They appear remarkably devotional in their 
worship, and I have no doubt but many of 
them are deeply pious. But what they need 
more than any thing else, is good, sound 
common sense instruction, Their wants 
are but very imperfectly met by what teach- 
ers are now there, though they are abun- 
cantly qualified for their work, and deeply 
devoted tout. The following are the prin- 
cipal laborers there: At Oro, Rev. Mr, Ray- 
mond and wife; at Queenbush, Rev. E. E. 
Kirkland and wife, Mr. E. Prescott and 
Miss Fidelia Coburn;at Dawn, Rev. Hiram 
Wilson and wife, Mrs. Lorana Parker and 
Miss Mary Shepard. Mr. Willson has had 
a general over sight of the different parts of 
the province, but has of late been principal- 
ly confined to the insutution. At Amherst- 
burgh, Rev. J. J. Rice and wile. There 
are several teachers whose names I ao not 
recollect, and many settlements where there 
are none. But these teachers are not sup- 
ported as they should be. They mainly 
provide food and clothing by the labor of 
their own hands, and administer more or 
less to the pressing wants of those around 
them; and spend what time they can in 
teaching. ‘They have mostly been there 
several years, have secured the confidence 
of the colored people, and can accomplish 
much more than strangers. When among 
them, I felt greatly disposed to devote my 
lite to theit interests, though the trials and 
/saerifices of a missionary here are ten times 
greater than is generally supposed ; but it 
‘seemed to me, that itis better to support 
the teachers already there, than to intro- 
duce any more, at least, at the present. At 
any rate, | will not divert from them any 
meaus of support which they now enjoy. 
J.C. AsPENWALL. 
Chester, July 8, 1845. 
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ANOTHER VICTIM. 

Lewis W. Paine, formerly ot Fall River, 

|in this State, during four years pasta teacher 

in Georgia, is now a prisoner in Thomaston, 
}Georgia. He is accused of having aided a 
fellow man in escaping from bondage. 

When arrested, he was assailed by twelve 
of the chivalric sons of Georgia, all armed 
to the teeth, with bowie knives, pistols, 
dirks, rifles, and other such like implements 
of Christian freemen. A pistol ball was 
| fired through his arm, and a rope made fast 
j around his neck. 
| He was put under $5000 bonds, which 

failing to procure, he was imprisoned, and 

is tohave his trial on the 13th of Aug.— 
| His wite was advised to leave the State,and 
}isnowin Massachusetts. We have these 
facts from a brother of Mr. Paine, who isa 
resident in our village. 

How many more Northern freemen must 
‘be incarcerated, before the doors of that in- 
| iquitous Bastile will be thrown open? 

Worcester Gazette. 


OMNIPOTENCE oF Love. The power of 
kindness, in school-teaching, is beautifully 
illustrated in the following anecdote, which 
| we extract from the answer of Hon. Horace 
| Mann to the Rejoinder of the Masters. ‘In 
|a town not thirty miles from Boston, a 
young lady, who aimed at the high standard 
of governing without force, and had deter- 
{mined to live or die by her faith, went into 
}a school which was far below the average, 
in point of good order. Such were the 
|gentleness and sweetness of her manners, 
| and intercourse with her pupils, that, for a 
| few days, there was nothing but liarmony. 
—Soon, however, some of the older pupils 
; began to fall back into their former habits 
of inattention and mischief. This relapse 
|she met with tender and earnest remen- 
strances, and by an increased manifestation 
of interest in them.—But it was soon whis- 
pered among the transgressors that she 
wou!d not punish, and this added at once to 
their confidence and their numbers. The 
obedient were seduced into disobedience, 
and the whole school seemed rapidly re- 
solving into anarchy. Near the close of 
one forenoon, when this state of things was 
approaching a crisis, the teacher suspended 
the regular exercises of the school, and made 
}an appeal, individually, to her insubordinate 
pupils. But, finding no hope-giving re- 
| sponse from their looks or words, she re- 
| turned to her seat, and bowed her head, and 
{wept bitterly. When her paroxysm of 
grief had subsided, she dismissed the school 
forthe morning. Alter intermission she 
|returned, resolving on one more effort, but 
anticipating, should that tail, the alterna- 
itive of abandaning the school. She found 
the pupils all in their seats. Taking her 
own, she paused for a moment, to gain 
strength for her final appeal, At this junc- 
{ture of indescribable pain, several of the 
jringleaders rose from their seats and ap- 
‘proached her, ‘They said to her that they 
appeared on account of the school, and par- 
ticularly On their own, to ask pardon fox 
what they bad done, to express their sorrow 
for the pain they had caused her, and to 
promise, in behalf of all, that her wishes 
should thereafter be cordially obeyed.—Her 
genuine sorrow had touched a spot in their 
hearts which no blows could ever reach; 
and, from that hour, the school went on 
with a degree of intellectual improvement 
never known before; and, like the sweet 
accord of music, when every instrument has 
beem atiuned by a master’s hand, no jarring 
note ever afterwards arose to mar its perfec’ 
harmony.” —Aé/as, 
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| Aman is not judged by his fruit these 
| das, but by his opinions. 
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than the hand. It was engraven by my Ingenious 
young friend Harrison Eastman---a native of this 
town, and now here on a visit to his mother from 


—m 2S 


THE HERALD. 


the past 


‘¢My sonl is not a palace of 

















Where outworn creeds, ike Rome's gray senate, quake,! New York City, where he has been residing the 
eee Hearing afar the Vandal's trumpet hoarse, | year past and gaining a high reputation as an Ar- 
’ : . : ee os i. ae eee tist. [am no connoiseur in Artistical merit, but 
we th io ni -_ . as there seems to me a good deal of character in 
my WTF this hand---a good deal of the sailor. My friend 

: CONCOR D, FRIDAY, AUGUST 6, i. Eastman has been a sailor himself, which may 
os 4 ' : al “THGH ROCK.” | have enabled _ » throw into his se ” 
| much of the seafaring impress. It looks as if it 


e name of a commanding promiinence in ‘ tee 
os gf had seen service before the mast, and had many 
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GEORGE KENT 

| Has written a letter to the Editor of the N. H. 
Statesman, from New York City, depicting in a 
manner the poverty 
A few 
years ago, George Kent was the pride and orna- 
| ment of this his native town, and one of the most 
What 


has he done, that he should be so reduced, and 


| most touching and affecting 
| aud desolation to which he is reduced. 


universally beloved of his native State. 


| wretched, that life is a burden to him, and noth- 
ing but religious principle, ashe says, prevents 
him from quitting the ills he knows, here, and 
** flying to others that he knows not of?’ What 


HERALD OF FREEDOM. 





TERRIBLE FIRE. 

Saturday night, occurred one of those terrible 
calamities in this villagewhich will bring desolation 
and despair with them, so long as mankind are 
at enmity with each other, and defend them- 
| selves with money. The burning ofa Home, A 
melancholy event, at any time, for it destroys an 
old, familiar abode, to wisich the heart of a house- 
hold is attached, and which can never be re- 
placed by money, even where the loser has the 
means of rebuilding the desolation. It will not 
be the old House. 


I was aroused from the first drowses of slum- 
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GLOWS TIO ME SON A a th 
: inal * ‘ ie 


the country. 
varied, and striking. I donot r 


ascent. 


view, from any point so easy of 





hn se ee le eee 


The view from it is very extensive, 


I went 


ames 


¢ 1 
ao ? ar of the town of Lynn, Mass. It overlooks : : : i 
“yd ° Fees “a . ; : | a fathom of cordage glide through it. Shame on 
aah the town and the ocean, and a great distance up| ; 7 
ss : wo 4 \ ce al | the cowards that could put a hot iron to so man- 
Sta and down the coast,—as well as far back into} ; 53 
‘t ae | ly a surface. They are ‘lines of life,’’ these 


} crooked letters--- 


emember such a |} 


And so are the ‘‘lines’’ of Whittier accom- 


’ 


| . in ioe whey 
| panying themn---‘‘ lines of ’’ poetic ‘* life 


















lost his money. He is Poor. He could n’t have 








| thousands of people who hovered near —some 


crime has he committed, that he should be driv-| ber,by the clamor of the Bell, which,as soon as I 

en into exile—and wander a banished man in| got sufficiently awake, I recognized as the alarm 
. ‘ , | "nn 

the sickly regions of the far West? He has/ bell for fire. The moon had gone down, but a 


light almost equal to full-moon light, gleamed on 
the village. The hideous cry of ‘‘ Fire!”’ 
now and thena man rushed from his dwelling, 
land became sensible of the fact, sounded far in 
An unwonted, unnatural, fright- 


as 


| the silent night. 
| ful ery. I hastened toa window, towards the 
quarter the light came from, and beheld, at the 
distance of some quarter of a mile, the red glare 
of conflagration streaming up into the midnight 
sky, and could hear its devouring roar, and 
ferackle. The Bell rung that hurried and agita- 
| ted peal, that denotes anything but the self poss- 
ession that ought to characterize the people at 
such a crisis. Asif the sole purpose was to alarm 
land terrify. My first thought was that the State 
| Prison was afire. And, provided the warden and 
| inmates all escaped, I cared very little if it had 
| been,—and had burnt to the ground. My next 
hope was, that it was the Old North Meeting 
House—both standing in the same direction.— 
Hurrying on my clothes, though not well enough 
| to be out, I sallied forth and hastened toward the 
lscene of conflagration. Groups of poor neigh- 
| bor women were up, and out onthe hill side, 
gazing and wondering what buildings it could be. 
[ hastened on, over Academy Hill, down Wash- 
| ington Street towards State, where I met a man 


jslowly returning home. I asked him what build- 





ling was burning —for people don’t give any infor- 
mation unasked, to strangers, in the dark.— 
| Abiel Walker’s house and two barns, he replied. 
| No sav ing them, asked I. None said he, — all 
jburnt. Any body perish, said I,no said he. 
jbody. ‘The buildings can’t be saved, but then, 
jt is notas if he was a poor man. I hurried on, 
| curious to see the catastrophe, though I could do 
Besides so:ne of my children had gone, 
I met the 


people on State Street, returning in streams to 


no good. 


and I was a little soltcitous for them. 


glare of the 
One 


as a rarity 


their homes. They knew me in the 


fire —tho’ I could not discern their faces. 
man actually spoke! I mention it 
under such circunistances, and amid such excite- 
ment. How do you do, Mr. Rogers—said he.— 
How do you do — said I. 
isaid I. No, said he. 


| There was a light at every window—kept up, I 


No saving anything, 
I had passed the Prison, 
| suppose, usually there, all night. Can the Pris- 
oners sympathize, thought 1 to myself, in any 
calamity suflered by those without, who have 
Would n’t 
| they naturally feel a grim satisfaction, to hear 


| shut them up in their penal torment? 


that all the world without their wall was of a 
light blaze, and their prison house afire amc ng 
the rest! 
|fire, and it was a scene of terrible novelty and 
sublimity. It was not like New York conflagra- 
tion, or the great fires of Pittsburgh and Quehec, 
but it was great for a country village, and a new 
jscene tome. A large dwelling house, and two 
| large barns, filled with harvest, and outhouses, 
| were in complete possession of the devouring el- 
| ement, which had overpowered them, in spite of 
| the exertions of the fire men, and was preying 


}upon them at its leisure. 


The flames glared 
on the neighboring buildings, as if threatening 


| them with a like fate, and shone balefully on the 


plying the enginesin vain against the victorious 
destroyer, others looking on as spectators who 
could do nothing—but who could not go away. It 
was as light almostas day. Hundreds of women 
—young women, were out, scarcely bonneted, 
standing and gazing at the apppalling acene in 
the damp air of midnight. Two poor oxen had 
burnt to death, they told me, in one of the 


barns. Some doves, routed from their cote, were 


A 


No-} 


| errand, up into New Hampshire! 


| kind. 


| gence, and to feed its greedy vanity. 


j cent. 







to excite only its mortification and sympathy; @ 
The dreadful looking creature rode on pas, ; 
appalled spectators, like the Genius of the ¢., 
flagration, and disappeared in the darkness, §& 
I am glad the owner of the property destroyey F 
is not poor — but can bear the loss, severe 
afflicting as it must be to him, without being lee 
shelterless, or in want. Whether protecteg 7 
insurance or not, he is said to be abundantly wy 4 
off. Iam glad of that. Still it isa sad ang ig 
afflicting thing, for an aged man to be thus, 
reft of a home and house, to which he has ben y 
long accustomed. But much worse would it be z 
were it the little all of some laborious Poor, 













~ ARISTOCRACY. 


I gave it a touch,some months ago — in a ply, 
ful way. The Editor of the Liberator made, 
melancholy mistake about it. I indulged py, 
self a trifling allusion to my own high deseey 
from Presidencies of Harvard College, a 
Stakes. The Liberator took me in solemn, vay, 
ity earnest. Some of his readers said he coy)j, 


& 


n’t have mistaken it, and that he was dishoneg 
I guess he was honest, ay 
that it was a real blunder. A pretty gross on 
to be sure, for any body that had eyes. Th 
Liberator has gazed at itself of late with such e, 


in pretending to. 


treme reverence and adoration, that its eyes ay 


blinded to everything else. It has made pleny 


of blunders. A bigger one than this, it mad Ms 
when it laid its infatuated hand on the may y 
of the Herald of Freedom! a 


There wasa special reason why the Liberaty 
should attack that little article of mine. It fx 
that some of the aristocracy of Stephen Foster 
‘*¢ Committee, ’? was touched by it. 


in,--the city aristocracy following Stephen Fy, 
ter’s wake on a Tom Fool’s,(andTom Knave's 
They neve 
thought much of Stephen’s discretion, and noth 
I did what I could 4 


maintain some consideration for him, againg 


ing at all of his quality. 
them. But that little article on ‘* Aristocracy” 
tonched some of them,—which drew upon it th 
With i 
leave, T will touch aristocracy gently, here, again, 


blind exasperation of The Liberator. 


And will say, if there is anything I mortaly 
‘* hate above ground,’ it is this social exer 
scence,—this miushroom—toadstool aristocracy 
I detest it, in the name and behalf of all map 
In city and country. Any where—every 
where—wherever it exists, to turn up its petty 
nose, and scowl its small brow. IJtalways maka 
a point of disparaging you —for its own indi: 
Tt feel 
It wants 


outrage somebody’s rights, so that they will be 


elevation only in your depression. 
dishonored in bearing it. Then, it feels compl 
It has no appreciation of great mankind, 
—for its intrinsic majesty — its mighty capacity 
to know, to feel,——to suffer, to enjoy,—its star 
ward aspiration—the foot it plants upon the earth 
Tt has m 
appreciation—or apprehension of all these--bit 


and the head it lifts towards heaven. 


it sees,instead, its own substitute consequence,isi 
satin and its broadcloth. 





It was a sad thing for our anti-slavery move 


| ment, the day this aristocracy came into it. It 





winging their astonished way, to and froin the 


4 One of them, I ob- 
served, tried to light in the top of one of the ma- 


lighted air, over our heads. 


jestic elms—a_ thing the dove, I believe; rarely, 
if ever, attempts in the day time. It was glo- 
riously beautiful to see the great Elms whieh 
abound in the neighborhood, gleaming their giant 
green tops in the ruddy fire-light. It was no 
time to think of it, butI never saw any thing 
more beautiful. And the sable sky that seemed 
to darken all around the limits of the conflagra- 
tion, like a curtain. The top of some great elm, 
just touched by the baleful light as with sun rise, 
—softly, but distinctly revealing its beauty of 
form and foliage. A Circus bad been performing 
the day or two before, in the village. A Norwe- 
gian Dwarf, who made part of the performances, 
of hideous disproportions, mounted ona pony as 
dwarfish as himself, steangely took the opportu- 
nity, to come forth from his uncouth repose and 
The 
** night ’? was ‘* hideous ’? enough before,—and 
what should put it into this poor creature’s fancy 
to ride forth and add himself to the scene, I 


could hardly imagine. 


career to and fro,in sight of the spectators. 


> 


Perhaps to scare folks, 
and avenge himself upon human nature, for his 
deformity. Perhaps to indulge a freak of Lu- 
sus Vaturae, Perhaps sent out by his miserable 
to make the people stare. Poor, 
degraded Humanity, that will thus éxhibit its 
own misfortunes and deformities, for pay, or who 


will pay for the gratification of seeing what ought 


exhibitor, 


* 
. and : a Fa ts 
ee to-the top of the Rock,the otherday, when I was} °  * = { committed a more unpardonable sin. He 
. ; ae inspiration ; T ‘ 5 ee ’ 
r. at Lynn, with my beloved friend, Jesse Hutch- — moneyless, The people all know it—and roen s 
. inson, Jr., tosee the spot he has chosen, and the | eyes do scowl upon hin. Moneyless. *Tis said 
‘ ° : :  : a From the Morning Chronicle ‘ j j 
 y ” begianing he is making, for the site of a | 8 | if a Bee has the misfortune to lose his sting, and 
; ‘ . . roam le > > iv thw] te 
s Cottage. He has obtained title to the summit of | T Hes BRANBED HAND. ag home to the Hive, they forthwith detect 
' . Phe Sof the eround 5 » £ | P . ; it, and the whole Swarm fall upon him and sting | 
* High Rock, and of the ground at the foot of it, | Below we give an exact representation of the |, ’ i oe a “ 
E . ‘ ‘ eC , falls 2 
iS where, if he succeeds, he will havean unrivaled! grawn, which was burnt with a hotiron, by an |'™™ to death. So the Community falls upon the 
-_ t n a at 7 ‘ ~ ‘ > individug s " rri i for- 
. spot: The Rock ascends, nearly perpendicular-| officer of the United States, into the living fle ” | unhappy individual who has the terrible ill for 
v m6 oo Ps | of a citizen of Massachusetts. It was copied | 2 se his means of living. The loss of 
ly, some forty or fifty feet. At the foot of it, on} © sD of M ont Miakiniies ob "re | Saae v0 - ach 5 
° | } 3 * a oe tet . ; } froma aguerrotype picture bei ng g r- | money is well illustrated by the loss of a Bee’s 
the south east side, spreads a patch of gooc | Bowditch, who kindly loaned the picture forthis| It is th ; ss iets cal ane 
. . ‘Nl a tins 3 the y means efence anc - 
ground for a building and garden,—of, I should} purpose. Ponder it, fellow citizens, and as you | Sting, is the On y oe 
: ° } | bu c sh, a eep, i » disgrace ) ti { it is a sting toa he possessor. | 
jadge, aquarter or third of an acre. It then| burn, and blush, and weep, at the disgrac of « ur / tection, and it is a sting Il but the f ences 
. ‘eck xs ey : f . j ead | country, the indignity done to a worthy neighbor | it is employed, not so much to the gratification 
. > T > 1 . , r n iS wn . S . . © o ¢ 
* pitches olf precipitously in front, some hundreds; 144 the misery of the poor slaves, let the fire burn |} ° ths bteemser tn to ie deeaense of When 
‘ o . - } | ea 2 . 0 e ssessor as 2 yance 2rs. 
ow of feet to the level of the town below. On the} until your soul is enkindled to the high resolve, ' P , : z : B ' 
. ; Ne os : , | he lette an tins ralker’ ‘ t can wound—pierce—poison. ut the owner 
sides it is accessible by carriage road, up one side | os oa letters a Jonathan Walker’s hand shall | é I ; ; “ ss j 
:. z } be made to read— ca 10 more live on it, thana Bee on his sting. 
‘ of which, a road is already constructed. Jesse has} | ce nn » than ane | 
te { ao SALVATION TO THE SLAVE. | No man can get enough of it, to live on. The| 
4 dug a well and found abundance of living water, ; ‘ 
‘a | wealthiest,—the most miserly is wretched for 
} on a spot pointed -outto him by a clairvoyant | 6 bool hi : 5 fi 
“§ ; ae | | more,—for enough to buy him exemption from 
3° friend. This encouraged him to dig, when all] ’ Whee’ ° . ' Lh 
f . , tas 4 | want. nen he gets an enormous hoarc e 
. the waking and seeing people told him it would ) nt ae 8' : Z . 
’ ba invwels ta hunt i t ' biol |takes to drinking for fear of coming to want, 
’ 6 I al oO hunt fur water at sucha hight.— | ne ye 
, cee oe sek . si lor gets up in the night and hangs himself, or 
; On the right of his level plat, in front, rises a| ; ; ‘ , ‘ ; 
. , ate | | dives into the river, or into the well. There is 
c splendid round rock, some ten or dezen feet, on] dee : a ao 
ith 045) teeta UW The Cot-| not enough of it in Potosi to give a man a living. 
mcn to planta littleSuinmer House. ie Cot- \ oe : 
“rj ie inf ] , . ' u And the want of it is the unpardonable sin. 
i tage is intended to be of stone, of which there | ; ; 
= ‘ 3 | George Kent was decidedly and deservedly 
. appears to be an abundant quarry, and of beau-| ‘a 7 : inN UW hi bef : 
‘° ; . | } th most popular man in New ampsnhire yelore 
“a! “ tifal quatity ,on the very spot he wants to level for | e I opul itn P - 
t j 1e lost his property. And what was there pecu- 
- a its site. Jesse is a Poet—but he can build songs, | jae ° c Prof te ate : P 
% he will find.easier than h a Stone Cotta | liarly criminal in his losing it? He speculated, | 
, 2 will easier than he can Stone Cottages, in | : : | 
na a: : 1 | land lost it. Well, suppose he had speculated 
*,; this{flinty ,hard-money world,and among the cliffs | } ana lost i en, a me ' 
e . : ! red r 7 ati ay » 
‘ ' . : , ‘ . and saved it. Would the speculation have rend- 
es) of High Rock. Ifhe succeeds in this design, | THE BRANDED HAND | nds I bi 
‘ " E - | ered hii odious then, aud des sd his reputa- 
fi’ though, he willhave a Home there, like a Song. | : , z .| ered hiin odious then, aud destroyed his reputa 
“ ; < a ne ee ition? Hebought Eastern Lands. That was not 
' Tt will look off, over Lynn with her 10,000 peo- | wot or = ieee : or 
ii ple,onto the main Ocean,—wnobstructed on eith- | Welcome home again, brave seaman! with thy thought- | the crime. It was that he did n’t sell them a- 
4 ’ i ee , me Pr Oe ar irre pe ful brow and gray | +} » ; 
. : . | row and gray, | gi r double what he gave. t was n’t that 
er hand as fur as eye can reach. Egg Rock lays | Andthe old heroic i Ff marl better d jan, fm wan * 6 , } 
: Pik See € spirit of our eariter, better Cay— he speculated,—but that he was unsuccessful. | 
in the midst of the sea-prospect,—and the rag-} With that front ot calm endurance, on whose steady | —" , F ; \ hi : If th , 
. . ’ oot c | He lost hist ey. -eople jose by him. they 
. , ged cliffs of Nahant. And it is within roar as| nerve, in vain, me = ~ : ‘copie _ y hi srefrsc | 
. | P Y | -| sed the ir f ; 50 108 p i ) é 5 < ; ave 
a ~ well as sight, of the sea-beaten Bear h, one of] Pres . Long ron of the prison, smote the fiery shafts of j Hac = i ali, thetr reputa ang would ; é 
° ” the finest on the O “ey } Beach | gone—like his. Moneyless. Why a man might) 
Sis he finest o: : cean’s margin,—the Beach] -.,,.,. Ne ae ae be a Sondre . mY , e : | 
a, ant : oa : j fethe tyrant’s brand upon thee? Did the brutal cravens | as well be caught without his shadow, as w ith- | 
, ; stretching more than a mile, level and smooth as |} ain! ri > *s |} | 
| ee : Ou ey. There was a story a man’s hav- 
. a house floor, and solid as a pavement. A fine| Tomake Gorl's truth thy falsehood, His holiest work tage i 208 J here was a story of a i | 
eis race-eround for | oo . er thy shame? ing sold his shadow to Satan and every body fled | 
. ace-eroun Y iorses and carringes, which] aoe a P ; | 
; owalrth it like flies ti f . , | When all blood-quenched, from the torture the iron was | from him asif he had had the plague—to see | 
ak warm it iC s$—certain times of day, in th SF , ee . \ | 
wf hot It td] “ie ees i him moving about in fair weather and no shadow | 
' ot season it wouid | most magnihcent to sec) How Janghed the swith ananl the ¥ od Gente tn anne ' = . c | 
as . ! E wee ae bore owl ingel the balled foolg ¢ se accompanying him. It was enough to scare any | 
; a storm break upon it, from the Cottage at ign | Theschnese t0 wrone the dute < : — ee oe eee s SE ater 
iy | . i a | They change to wrong, the duty which God hath written | hogy But to be moneyless—it is an irremediable 
wt Rock. Jesse means to cover the whole preci- | out fore . r 
8? ve! ‘ : | wisfortune,—a hopeless bereavement. 
pice of the Rock behind the ¢ ottage, with ons On the great heart of humanity too legible for doubt! | 7 - : , a = | 
: 5 | Whwe the thatheamke tart te blotched foot-sole {| George Kent in his days of prosperity here | 
mammoth Grape Vine. It would be as sunny | i TERS ESR ene Snare enny Or eoeaNn mee Oe eee If , , ees: 
Po - 4 up to crown | was every body’s personal friend. He did kind-| 
, there, for the grapes, as Italy, or any of the = ; : ; ; 2 
’ ’ grapes, as italy, or any of the vine | Give to Shime what God hath given unto hono: and re- | nesses to every body—literally to every bo ty. 
yard slopes of “y ce, Off South vo *a Pe 10 ' ° 4 Pay ° p 
eos ya *F Fra ae FOR CEN oer ae | Not merely pecuniary kindnesses—but persona! 
: é Bunker Hill Monument,—its great, solemn shaft | Why, that brand is highest honor !—than Its traces nev : . . 
, . ; favors, which were certainly his own to bestow. | 
*. of grey towering in the haze and sinoke of Bos eres c ; | 
; J eha State I ’ Upon old armorial hatchments was a prouder blazon set, | He improved every opportunity to accommodate | 
ton, and the State House dome ioomme just be < | 1 } } : ai . 
‘ ‘ ; {thy unborn generations as they crowd our rocky | people. He made a business of it. He sought 
rond it, an surinounting the cit ll in plat 5 } s : 
, ys 7 ae Pas ee be g the city,—all in plain e opportunities to do itand went out of his way 
Bizht Jrons tie ittage window, bv and bye.when| § h pride 5 of alr father? i - . } 
2 2 I ee ee = ce tee oe eS es ee Se forthem. Who was not occasionally made the} 
esse has one. ‘To the north eas he Oce Hann! ee ite ; 
: i ° : 1 north east, the . | happier by some act of kindness from him? And 
use, and Marble Head aud Cape Ann.—:; \3 the templar home was welcomed, bearing back fron = n . . | 
’ He ‘ | ph, —ane . ere ’ | he offended nobody. Would his old townsmen 
from the top of the Rock, the high mountains | Syrian wars | : ; . ; - : 
lila Mime al aad nnd J | The scar of Arab lances, and of Paynim scimetars, | now see him imprisoned for debt, if he should 
Cstt £ iss ist “ ind Jesse jeans in| - Z > r 
: ; his } aay : Heans 10) The pallor of the prison and the shackle’s crimson span, | venture back among them? Would they see 
? his heart, to pile a tower of rude stone he | : ‘ ‘ _ . ; : } 
r . eam ne On Te | So we meet thee, so we greet thee, truest friend of God | him suffer, or provide him a refuge in the Poor | 
“ "7 summit of Iligh Rock,—some five and twenty or | ‘ f ' | wie’ s . ne | 
“ Wyte r salen p hwonty-¢ oe | House, which is worse. No. They would not. 
. turty feet high,with an Observatory in the top,! He suffered fo 6 gor 7 2 de ede rs crave: | as \ oe ee 
; ; 1 Obs { top, | H ered for the ransom of the dearRedeemer’s grave; | | don’t know how they would relieve him. But 
where he will have a telescope nd the poeti- | Thou for fis living presence inthe bound and bleeding , : 
tal ae ee oo , i let him come back. He has wandered among 
.' cal creature indulges his fancy so far us to whis- ss lehe f ” : les 
' ver he will h . ch ¢ B , ' tos _ | Ue fora soil no longer by the feet of angels trod, ithe fever and ague woods of the West long | 
per he li bave a chtine iis there Wis! ; | : 
" : Hi BF ’| Thou for the true Shechinab, the present home of, God! | enough. Let him come back. Let him be re- 
Pi to Heaven he had the means. He would make | | teed i lel Ile would have released any 
ad ome : = Fe ~ | Por, while the jurist sitting with the slave-whip o'er | leased from debt. e would have released any 
‘ High Rock the tallest affair on New England’s | 7 | 
; _° ; 5 him swung body, that had owed him, and had got poor. It | 
“rock-boun ‘oust.’ on 10 a eee eS ot, : 5 : | - a Ps 
6 “ . rock-bound coast, \nd how sweet to sit mn | From the tortured truths of freedom the lie of slavery | would be a real pleasure to see George Kent 
we se ie eh. ia eae aki : wrung, 
¢ , the cottage piazza, ofa summer night, and hear | , ’ ' |again among the people of Concord—alive and | 
| 5 al Bells chi . | And the solemn priest to Moloch, on each God deserted | @89'!n a g I pi i _ | 
those sweet Bells chi 21 answer to the mouan- } ee | well and free I hi be freed fi lel He | 
‘ lan tal ie \ Shrine, | well anc free. Let him be freed from debt. He 
’ Ing Sea velow upon the ac ne ew le b+ pent . = k } : a } 
g ipon seach. And the whole | Broke the bondman's heart for treaa, poured the bond | can’t pay. And every cfeditor will feel better | 
° enhanced and surpassed some night, by the sone | man’s blvod for wine Set ee, : . : 
, Ty ' | get, Oy the song lif his debt is discharged. It will be a ‘‘ bad! 
> of **The I[lutchinsons’’ themselves —his match-| While the multitude . “wT St | 3 ar ae ; ; | 
i match- | she Vie itude in blindness toa far off Saviour | debt ’ until it is. I know single friends of | 
less brother-band (*‘with a sister in it,’’) there aneit, Bs ame Mas Sauce a | 
if . : Da ee Wi aie Se | George—once his intimate associates—scholars } 
ia from their own rocks of ‘the Old Granite State.’ | id 8 ’ ile, the temple where a present } ; e f 
A \ 1 | Saviour dwelt | —gentlemen—Wits—of elegant manners and 
* . Apropos,—I propose here, they give Jesse a Ben- | vr a : : a? 
. a vs I POs i I se re, they give Jesse a Ben | Thou beheld’st Him in’ the task-field, in the prison | fine feelings. I have them in my mind’s eye, 
4 efit or two, to be lai! out in completing ¢ Me amen ol | 3 . re 
‘ bs a ee pleting and em shadows dim, I wish I could awaken a magaetic sympathy in 
: , vellishing the Cottage on igh Rock, in a man-/ And thy mercy to the bondman, it was mercy ' . nr a <a 
, . : 18 c, 1 a man j r ' mercy unto Him! | their noble nature. hey could so easily furnish 
“ ner that shall correspond with his genius, and be | In thy lone and long night watches, sky above and wav ; 7 ‘ F : 
thy th ’ ; I 1 rie ' wave | their old and exiled friend—his ransom. ‘* With- 
7 ag worthy thea own peerless Song, t would n’t be PeCmney — : . 
: 5 ° . »yo} el < ay "hey w > 
, the § . , ' t Thou did’st learn a higher wisdom than the babbling j out fet ling it as folks say. They would feel 
‘ he first fime—at least ia fable,—that architect- : ; |. ° : . . 
school-men know; it,—and feel it, while they lived, the buoyant, 
j ‘ vre has sprung int sXistence a > gol F ’ ‘ 2 os : 
os > sprung into existence at the sound of} God's stars and silence taught thee as His angels only can, | refreshing, heart-sustaining feeling of a great 
“% r . usic. That, the one, sole sacre; 7 { . . 
7% | a ve . ne, sole sacred thing beneath the cope of heav deed done,—a deed of beauty,—a bigger deed 
; I say this much of High Rock, and its contem- en is man! ul f i 7 taki ' ' 
*¢ , . . van founding a city or taking one. t may be 
4 plated Cottage. The reader will indulge me in| That, he who treads profane} . : ; > . 
: js g ade dulg ’ a i y on the scrolls of Jaw a . : 
af t il , -s ee creed nd | done anony mously. Let George’s friend Ham- 
t,in tribute of respect to our Anti-Slavery Quire, 2 , il Hutchi have wi t of the credit 
. : “oe and to their vifted brott } , In the depth of God's great goodness may find mercy in liton utchins, have warran 1€ creditors to 
i ne to miei gilted brother, who has given us the his need ; : ; receive a certain sum, in discharge—something 
. finest songs of the Anti-Slavery : , ; i . arge : 
: > Anti-Slavery Movemen . : »80U . : 
fa wiliodin te f ° hs nt, a8 | But woe to him who crushes the SOUL with chain and | in order that the debts may be regarded as paid, 
a reli yeing One of the most devoted ; j - rod, : : 
‘oil , 3 A ed abolition casa ——but small,eo they can be paid. Let the friend 
3 sats, ANG most eloquent advoe; tes of Fre » Speec And herds with lower natures the awful form of God! ° . . 
hi | ites of Free Speech. * as “’ |T have in mind—if he choose, anonymonsly 
| — - acne Then lift that manly right hand, bold ploughman of th : : . : : 
, t lI > 4 : 6 © | deposit the sum, and it will cause a jubilee 
Tis 8 THE BRANDED HAND. wave! nig cal a a) >» In 
tt ae nee taidieadl sdk ; ; i a the brave littie Capital, 
7} - We display to the render, this week. the es Its branded palm shall prophecy “Sanvatiow to THE P 
o , > . *.* ° 
; 1. dish deta op Suave! Since writing most of this, | have heard that 
“4 ) ‘ ored, dishonored Hand of the brave Jonathan] prog up its fire-wrought la ! 
4 “"s Ww *-wrought language, that whoeo reads ina radi tog 2 SP 
sh . Valker---the generous hearted Sailor from Cape feo! , y {one of our leading citizens has generously sent 
2. 6 ' aa saiiaae tin rie . to Mr. Kent a e—very han 
ce | Cod, who gave refuge in his boat to the fugitives His heart swell strong within him, his sinews change to f fi br & ndsom li z deome sum 
a } ‘ from Slavery in Florida, ‘lhe United States of steel of money for his present relief—and an affec- 
s i i ate we ; 
' i America set the mark the reader beholds here, | Hold it up before our sunshine, up against our northern tionate welcome to his home so long as he shall 
y ls : air choose to enjoy it, Noble—great—refreshing to 
4 { ’ in his manly hand, in requital of the generous | Ho! men of Massachusetts, for the love of God look t f! w . . 
Yi deed, ‘Those initials are an indelible infamy to! rare eee ae ‘ near OF : 
an : : : , take tt henceforth for your standard—like the Bruce's sane gig tin eae 
? ‘ this entire Nation, and an enduring honor to the \ heart of yore, 
i. é se | Inthe dark sirife closing round ye, let that han a 
7.4 | ' noble hand that bears them, and the brave heart | before ! s ye, d be seen POETRY FOR THE HERALD. 
‘ tia : that prompted the deed that incurred their im-| And the tyrants of the slave tand shall tremble at that Some kind friends have contributed us 
we . , yrint. I have see: » original hand and shake eign, s speenda® : 
‘ ’ F & iand and sha na W aa 5 points its Anger southward along the Puritan | S°VeF?: parcels—good enough—too good, 
ta t tt » do it The hand is ae { ' 
# > 7. , Joe wo the te’ or tue every-da — i 
so hd 5 in Se a | Woe to the state's gorged leeches, and the chureh’s ery-day sheets, round,—but hardly 
i sample of the manly The likeness is | wean eee bond, a match for our ‘Webs’ and things. Al- 
, ' , excellant except that the letters are lighter When ot ao from slavery's ramparts on the eoming - 
oie ters are lig of nat hand | most too guod though not to publish, 


. : | has been the cause 
I came at length in plain sight of the} 


| turned the brain and seduced the simplicity and 


| Herald of Freedom. 


of infinite mischief. It has 
fidelity of Garrison, who was himself a host is 
our battle, and led astray the troop of his impiic 


it admirers and followers. It has made him and 


|them, the betrayers of freedom of opinion and 


It infatuated 
hand, to strike down the 


speech, in the Anti-Slavery field 
Garrison to lend his 
Aristocracy and accursed 
Iwill bestow a brief article on that 
I owe thate 
I will begin to pay it, presently. 


Corporation. 
Dragon, when I get through this. 
heavy debt. 
I have been delinquent about that debt, and will 
pay the heavier installment for the delay. For 
the caprice of it, and the novelty of it, Aristoc 
It gets tired of do 
jng nothing—and joins some movement, where 
I an 


ashamed we are so eager to grect it when it con 


racy puts on the Reformer. 
its rank gives it welcome and influence. 


descends among us. We ought to have rebuked 
its haughtiness, with a fidelity that would have 
made the anti-slavery camp uncomfortable for it 
But abolitionists have showed too much, the pe 
culiar propensity of those they are laboring for, 
—a proprensity to be flattered by the notice of 
their superiors. Our superiors have noticed 
with a vengeance. They have laid hands on the 
entire anti-slavery movement. They have ab- 
sorbed the enterprise. It is now under the man- 
age of one Aristocrat, who is himself managed 
by an intrigueing woman, as ambitious as Lady 
Macbeth,—and as scrupulous of her means. I 
will particularize more, hereafter. I hasten 
say a word about— 


CORPORATION, 
& 
THE BOSTOW BOARD. 

The time has come, and been sometime come 
—that an Anti-Slavery Broadside should he 
fired into that Boston Regency,which has usurp- 
ed the reins of the grand Anti-Slavery move 
ment, and is managing it, to its ruin. I give 
here the first gun, from my small ordnance. 
The Herald of Freedom claims this service at 
the hands of the Anti-Slavery host—to open the 
battle and to take whatever artillery may be 
deigned, or dared, in reply. 

I give that Corporation here no signal salute— 
no alarm gun. I need not tell them Ido 9 
load only with powder, .but with mortal contents 
and discharged in mortal earnest. I know not as 
it will be seconded by a single musket. If the 
Anti-Slavery host—the rank and file of the field, 


I mean,the marching troops that bear the brunt 


ie eee 


predicament, by the way,that ‘‘Committec”’ wai 
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LL 
the battle, and its 
vill fall on, we will enter the enemy’s camp, to- 
ether. If not, The Herald of Freedom will 
een italone. At least—as New Harmpghire 
Miller said, when he was ordered up hill, to 
arry a fort—it “ will try, sir.”” 

That Massachusetts Corporation is the dead- 
Hiest enemy and tyrant the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment has this hour to encounter. They have 


seized the guns of the movement and are turning 
They have cor- 


hem on the Anti-Slavery host. 


upted the 


hem. 
ts individuals, 


be found there ? 
That Board has sight, now, only of itself. 










sain. 
he gre 
arte 
itionists to withdraw all confidence from it and 
ontribution. 
It is treacherous to Anti-Slavery 


It misappropriates Anti-Slavery 


oney ! 











It is the enemy and tyrant of freedom 
It is selfish 


rust / 
h and of the press. and 


pf speec 
It is a ‘‘ Board.’’ I wage here, open 


mbitious. 


The Herald of Freedom, 


















nnihilate 


gers é 
rush it for its freedom of character and action, 
nd to strike down, with a lie in their right hand, 
nanti-slavery press,of whose fidelity they were 
fraid, and at whose estimation they were en- 
jous. 
will war with them after the manner of the 
And I give them open 
yarning of it. and I 
now the strength of an unshackled press. I 


efence of Saragossa. 
I know their weakness, 


k no quarter,and Corporation will look for none 


tthe hands of Freedom. Thus much for the 


resent. 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 
This great half-politics sheet—with which 
change of shots when it fires one we can hear 
t-has anarticle, as I find on friend Hood’s 
Mpunter, under head of ‘*‘ Walker Meeting at 
It tries to 
I will extract 


@ynn’’---on Free Meeting. throw 


ndy dust on that great question. 


@next week and give it a notice. I have long 





SH vted these great cowardly sheets, as_ the Lib- 
Mibrator and this National Standard have both 
5 come, to show their colors on this great ques- 
é n of Corporation and Free Meeting. ‘They 


Garrison has never had 


ss 


ve never dared to. 
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p manliness to meet me with a word upon it. 
t has Jet his anger and impatience rankle upon 
nsecret, ‘and evaded it publicly, with the 
schood, that ‘‘ he did n’t care two chips a- 
om." 
e tines demand it. 
nd now they shall have what they seek. I 


this ‘* Standard,’ 


I am driven to say these rough things. 


| notice > next week. 
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3 Boston, August 11th, 1845. 


|} } . - 4a , “ity 
Me lhe dog star rages! and we poor city 


k, who reside amidst piles of brick 


f 
bt 


d mortar, are forced into a variety of ex- 





Seadients, in order to * keep cool.” Boston, 


the eye of a resident, seems almost de- 


Sapo? 


ted at the present time. Our population 


The fa- 


bus walering, places, as they are fashiona- 


Ve scattered in every direction. 


termed, are crowded ; the shores of New 
heated citizens in 
rch of fresh air, —and Fabyan and the 


fee ciand are lined with 


wfords, each, have large delegations from 
city. A new element in our social sys- 
Mhas arisen from this: travelling mania, 

its influence will be productive of great 
d to all who avail themselvesot it. The 


Motive ‘ 


engine is a great ‘ peace 


ker;” and so long as men keep from 
Hting, we will not fight with them, be- 
se the motives which induce peace are 
ely selfish. {t does our city exquisites 
id, to be jolted about the country, and 
‘e mountain fare, and pure water in abun- 
ce. This traveling system is a great 
ler, Men, who at home would not as- 
late together, become quite intimate 
Ne traveling; for the !aws of etiquette, 
: those of slavery, are mere /ocal statutes; 
one is abrogated by the common law, the 
et by common sense, the moment the sub- 
of either touches free soil. 1 see by a 
er from the White Mountains, that a 
« or two since, the Rev’d Geo. W. Blag- 
officiated at T. J. Crawford’s Notch 
Use, in the morning, and the Rev'd E. 
Chapin, in the afternoon. Truly, there 
omething in mountain ait, not attainable 
© in the city, when the ‘Old South” will 
'€ with Universalism in social worship. 


he Crerey of the Unrrariaw denomi; 
100, are about “to define their position,” 
he world, upon the question of Slavery. 
Letter, drawn up by the Rev'd Caleb 
has received a great number of 
ers, and will soon be published. There 
as fon many milk and water letters 
0 Upon the subject of slavery, by the 
5Y'n their associate capacity, — and I 
‘the author of the Letter now in circu- 
ba has made one worthy ot the subject 

“ model for future times. : 


HE Ee 

True Granpeur oF Nations, is the 

a Sumner has given his Oration be- 
‘Municipal authorities. It makes a 









tson, 






















Old Pioneer and have got him among 
1 speak now of the Board. Of some of 
I will only say, they ought not to 
, and they will rue it, if they re- 


atend of the movement in which it was 
.d~it has lost sight of. I call on all abo- 


ad mortal conflict with it. It has undertaken to 
Its man- 


:sgailed a sister Society here, and strove to 


They have forced me to} 


E | 
Phe Herald of Freedom has no exchange but} 


| illegally held as slaves. 


jability of the historian to do justice to his 


THE 


«* burden and heat,’’—if they] pamphlet of one hundred and six pages, and 
is a production destined to make a great} trove which occurred in 1780, between 


stir amongst our military gentry, It is 
written with great beauty and power, and 
for elegance of diction, and felicitous illus- 
tration, itis certainly the greatest Oration 1] 
ever read. I shall send Mr. Rogers a copy, 
and hope he wil! write a criticism for the 
Herald; certain I am, that my pen is not 
scholastic enough to speak appropriately of 
the work. 

received in 


Our rilitary clergymen, have 
the oration and 
merited rebuke, that will make them hang 


their heads for very shame. 


appendix, a 


The Native American Party in this 
State, have nominated as their candidate for 
Governor, Henry Shaw,—-the dough-face 
representative from this State, who was 
hurled from public office a quarter of acen- 


tury ago, by an outraged and indignant con- 


;stituency, for basely bowing his knee ‘‘ to 
the dark spirit of slavery,” by voting for the 
admission of Missouri asa slave State. — 
The whole Native movement in this State, 
was occasioned by a political blunder, made 
by a brother of the author of the letter you 
These scions of the 
must mind their P's and Q’s, or 
their Letters will cause them 


received in September. 


Royal line, 





to exclaim 


They farled in their attempt. Now let| with Cardinal Woolsey in the play—*t This 


. . . se | , . J ” 
em look to their footing, and ‘* hold their own.’’ | paper has undone me. 


Tue History or Newscry, is the title 
of an octavo volume of 400 pages, recently 
published in this city. It was written by 
Mr, Joshua Coffin, one of the earliest aboli- 
| tionists in this country. A few years since, 
| Mr. Coffin obtained a situation io the Phila- 
delphia Post Office, —and discharged his 
{duties with promptness and fidelity. The 
Postinaster received word from Washington 
that his own official career was endangered 
by Mr. Coffin’s retention 1n office, ashe was 


agent of some unfortunate colored men, 
The hint was tak- 
en, and Mr. Coffin lost his office. Of the 
subject, it will probably be enough in your | 
State 10 say, that your respected fellow| 
citizen, the late Dr. John Farmer, in the 
preface to his Genealogical Register, makes | 
honorable mention of the assistance he re- 
ceived from Joshua Coffin of Newbury. A | 
town history contains usually but little of 
interest to the general reader, — but this is 
not the case with the book now under con- 





| 
known to have ence been employed as the |of our sects of the present year. 


H i 


Newbury, there is a long account of a con- 





ERALD OF 


FR 


the slaveholding pastor of the church, and 
an anti-slavery deacon; then, as now, the 
chureh sustained the pastor in his crime, — 
and by 
pondence between the parties would be 
‘adapted to the meridian” of many a New 
England church. Two illustrations can be 
taken from this history, which show that 
the same conservative elements at present 
operating upon the mind of New England 


Orthodoxy, are not of very recent date; and 


that in times past, as well as present. oppo-| 


sition to change has been a eharacteristic 
feature of the whole body; the rule being, 
to defend the old, and attack the new princi- 
ple. 
fur sacred music. 
church music was sung, altogether by rote, 


and not more than four or five tunes were| 


known. This \ittle sixpenny book of music, 
was a daring innovation on the old time- 
honored institutions of the country, and the 
attempt to teach singing by note was most 
strenuously resisted. A writer of the period 
observes, ‘‘ Truly I havea great jealousy 
that if we once begin to sing by rule, the 
next thing will be to pray by rule and preach 


by rule, and then comes popery.” In 1791, 


when Sunday Schools were first established | 


in Philadelphia, by some benevolent per- 
sons, a writer, belonging to the old school, 
made this comment: “ Pity their benevo- 
lence did not extend so far as to afford them 
tuition on days when it is lawful to follow 
such pursuits, and not thereby lay a founda- 
tion for the profanation of the sabbath.” — 
Will not the historian of our times, find a 
jrich field for facts indicating a similar spirit 


find a file af anv of the religious (?) papers 
Mr. Cof- 
fin’s history has a few plates of distinzuish- 
ed men, and of public buildings. There is 
a wood cut picture of the church, in which 
are deposited the remains of the Rev’d 
George Whitefield,— including a distant 


view of the house in which he died. 3e- 
tween these two noted places, standsa third 
house, which is of greater importance to my 
is a 


mind than either of the others. It 


view of the house in which Wm. Lioyp 
GARRISON WAS BORN. 


rator was started by Messrs. Garrison & 





sideration. The compiler has wisely adopt- 


ed the quaint language of the 
record itself, and the reader is thus enabled 
to view the men of other times by their own 
recorded statement. 
avery minute account of Slavery in New- 
England. Jt appears that slaves were in- 
troduced into Massachusetts, in a very few 
years after its settlement, but the number 


“ow P 


was very small. In the ody of Liber- 


ties,” adopted in 1641, and the first code of 


‘bond slaverie, villinage er captivitie a- 
' 


moogst us unles it be lawfull captives tak- 


. . ' 
original (next 
™ . ° e 
| first Anti-Slavery Society, three of the num-| 
j J 


laws established in New England, is found |éd by 


lagain; 


ritorial limits of Old Newbury; and in the 


year, of the twelve founders of the 


iber were natives of N. Friend Coffin’s 


| 
The appendix contains} work abounds in curious facts, and one can 


get a better insight into the every-day life 


| this part of the United States, from a peru- 


sal of this Town History, than can be gath- 
ered from most of the so-called ‘* Histories 
of the United States,” — which are publish- 


great scholars, with a 


ithe following : “* There shall never be any | trumpets. 


You announce that Wauittrer is on fire 


those glorious lines addressed to 





en in just warres, and such strangers as 


or are sold to us. 


’ 


willingly selle themselves 


* And these shall have all the liberties and 


christian usages, which the law of Goa 


established in Israell concerning such per- 





sons doeth morally require. This exempts 
none from servitude, who shall be judged 
‘thereto by authoritie.” In 1646, one James 


Smith, a member of the church of Boston, 


brought home two negroes, from the coast | 
Court availed | 
themselves of the first opportunity “ to bear 
witness against the heinous and crying sin 
of man-stealing,” and passed an order “ to 
send the Africans back to their native coun- 
try, and a letter with them of the indigna- 
tion of the court thereabouts.” In 1680, 
Gov’r Bradstreet, in a Jetter to the British 
Council, wrote that within his government 


of Guinea. The General 





there were about one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty negroes. The price at this 
period was about twenty pounds apiece. — 
Many of the slaves in Massachusetts were 
Indians, imported from the South. About 
1710, Judge Sewall wrote and published a 
tract against slavery, entitled “ The Selling 
of Joseph.” A few years after this, Elihu 
Coleman, of Nantucket, wrote and pub- 
lished a tract against slavery. Excepting 
these two persons, there appears to have 
been no public advocate for the slave in 
Massachusetts, till a short time prior to the 
Revolution. Then, an examination of their 
own rights induced hundreds to examine the 
subject of Slavery; it became everywhere 
the subject of discussion, and the public 
papers were filled with essays in tavor of 
emancipation. In 1770, a slave brought an 
action against his master for detaining bim 
in bondage; the jury decided in favor of 
liberty. In another case, tried three years 
later, the jury awarded the slave eighteen 
pounds damages, in addition to his liberty. 
Slavery was abolished in Massachusetts at 
the adoption of the Constitution in 1780; 

In the records of one of the Churches in 


JonatHan WALKER, remind one of the po- 


etry Anti-Slavery emitted during the peril-| 


ous times of °33. The Democratic Review 


of this month, has another of friend W.’s 

choicest gems of poetry. 

titled ‘* The Shoemakers,” and I predict a 

great run for it, through the newspapers. 
Yours, 


PROSPERO. 


ODD FELLOWS. 

A branch of this Fraternity, which is 
springing up numerously all over the coun- 
try, held a meeting here a few days since, 
and dedicated a Hall. I like the * Fellow- 
ship’ of the institution, but cannot say I like 
the ‘Odd.’ I wanta fellowship, that shall 
be even, impartial, and co-extensive with 
mankind, if mankind are all Auman. Uf 
they are not--if they are part human and 
the rest brute, I suppose there cannot exist 
a very-intimate fellowship among them. 

I like the dedication of the Hall to fellow- 
ship, instead of to worship, which isa much 
worse ship. These Halls, dedicated to 
Worship, are temples of Juggernaut. They 
are nominally, houses of God—they are, 
really, the circuses of the Priesthood—where 
they circumambulate the people, as well as 
circumvent them, for powe:, indulgence and 
a living. Dreadful deeds are done in the 
recesses of the Priesthood, of all countries, 
—their Holies of Holies, where the people 
may not enter, 

The Odd Fellows’ Institution is an en- 


Communities, Phalanxes, and other efforts 
to escape the horrors of the pecuniary So- 
cial System. The people do not feel safe, 
to live under our war and worship system, 
They want insurance. They run into these 
various Insurance companies. They have 
their fire insurances,—to relieve their own 
members when their houses are burnt over 
their heads, It is a dreadful imputation on 


community, this, that if a neighbor 1s so un- 


| 
altering the dates the whole corres- | 


Thus, in 1714, Rev’d John Tufts pub-| 
lished a book containing twenty-eight tunes | 
Previous to this date, 


to the above writer, should his researches} 


In 1831, The Libe-| 


Knapp, both of whom were born in the ter-| 


‘ . . ’}mestic government, it was because he had 
tinanners and customs, of the first settlers of 


flourish of} 


The piece is en- 
| 


couraging sign, perhaps, as well as that 7 his victims, 


EDOM. 


|manity enough to help him toa shelter. 
| What is civilization good for, and Chris- 
| tianization,—if it wouldn’t help a suffering 
|family toa shelter? Savages wouldn’t see 
a family wigwamless, or hungry,—in short, 
them, to as good as 
they had themselves. There are no poor 
|folks, (or rich folks) in savage life. No 
}paupers, or poor houses. Nor houses of 
| worship. Their Spirit is too Great a one, 
lo live in any wigwam hands can build 
His temple is the open Sky—its floor, 


| poor, without helping 


jhim. 
the Prairie, and its pillared arches, the pri- 
| meval trees of the Woods, And in its spa. 
cious aisles, the Indian wanders and wor- 
ships. 
Civilization’s gods are smaller spirits. Some 
of them, ardent spirits. 

Odd Fellowship—many of our best na- 
| tured people are joining it, but I must ask 
That is, be- 
ware of corporation. The Church is an 
The Free Masons were. 


them to be cautious of oddity. 





Tr ; 
| Odd fellowship. 
Dies . i mi 

|The Parties in politics are. They are ex- 
\ OA 


man is nota man for a’ that’—among them. 


clusive, partial, unjust, all of them. 


They willhelp a ‘fellow’ because he is 
need. The 
Their poor 
They wili 


‘odd,’—not because he is in 


{Church wont help him at all. 
|‘ fellows’ may starve or freeze. 
help the divines—‘ the widows of deceased 
clergymen,’ but a poor rank and file fellow, 
he may sit down to communion table with 


them and mumble their dry morsel and wet 





|his pauper lip with their cabalistic alcohol, 
| but to the dinner table he has no access. 
| Odd Fellowship is a great advance upon the 
'Church, to be sure. But hadn’t the people 
| better broaden their sympathy, so as to em- 
brace every creature thathas the capacity 
|to suffer and toneed. ‘I dont know where 
| they came from,’ said Judge Livermore, of 
|a fragment of a tribe ot Indian-looking peo- 
| ple, that camped fora nightin his neigh- 
| borhood, one cold November,—‘but I know 


| this, they look cold and hungry, andI will 
That’s the ‘ odd fel- 


|help them for that.’ 


| 
| lowship’ for me. 


SUMNER’S ORATION, 


—has been loaned me by a {nend, 
extraordinary production, 
have been astounded at hearing it, 





At least 
iso far as National War is concerned. 


peace notions of the Comeouters. 


no occasion to—or was not consistent with 


| himself. 


| 


It is a long and learned oration — 
and somewhat more scholastic and wordy 
|than reformers can afford to write, but still 
| very eloquent and able and abounding with | 
terrible developments of the atrocity—the 
inefficacy—the devouring expenses ol war. | 


Would the back-broken people of this coun- 


try believe that this Government of ours has | 
in preparations for War, from | 
L7S9 to 1843, over seventeen hundred mil-} 


expended 


lions of dollars! Has any body suffered for 
want of bread, ip the country, during that 


Whata set of 


great folks are! 


period 2 mad idiots these 


We are governed by Cor- 


porations. Individuals would never play 


the fool, or the Devil, atsuch a rate! They 
| couldn't be brought to. The Corporation of | 
| Boston will not probably appoint another | 
such 4th of July orator. It wasa capital 


mistake. There is not a more merciless— 





war loving,tyrannical Corporate Body above 
ground, probably, than the city of Boston. 
THE N. H. PATRIOT, 


11 am sorry to see, in an article headed 


‘The Hale Paper,’ quotes approvingly the | 


Dover Gazette, which in remarks about the 





‘Independent Democrat,’ uses the phrase | 
|‘ Nigger Herald’ as applied to some paper 
in this place. Whether it is intended for 
our paper, which I do not suppose —or any 
other—or no other, Tam sorry the Editors 
of the Patriot give any countenance to such 
use of that odious and barbarous name. 
‘Nigger’ is a word no honorable man will 
use in reference to the colored man, or his 
friends. Itcomes with an ill grace, from 
people who have treated the Negro as ours | 
have. No American ean say the word 
without deep infamy. Hf the Editor of the| 
Dover Gazette is named Gibbs, as I believe 
he is, he is namesake of a man who might 
be hardened enough to joke at mention of 


Though J doubt if Gibbs the 





| fortunate as to be burnt out, there isn’t hu- 


| 
| 
Their God is The Great ee) ; 


Before the authorities of Boston, 4th of July | private opportunity, 


ee” 


nl 








THE HUTCHINSONS, 


I have this moment learned, by a harried 
note from one of them, contemplate setting 
off for England, Saturday, in the Cambria. 
[ should love to have Old London hear their 
White Mountain song,—but hardly feel 
reconciled to their going so far away, —and 
hazarding two voyages of the Atlantic. 1 
don’t like to have so much freight risked in 
any one bottom. Bat if they will go—good 
luck attend them. Let the good ship Cam- 
bria mind and keep above water,--and re. 
member she ‘carries,’ not ‘ Cesar,’ but a 
freight worth a thousand Cesars. If there 
comes a storm, let them mount the’prow of 
the Steamer, and sing,—and ‘the rude 
sea’’ll ‘ grow civil av’ their ‘song.’ 
[am really sadat thought of their going. 
I am discontented, at the idea of not hear- 
ing again, for so long a time, their glorious 
voices, aud seeing their harmonious and 
loving faces. But if they must go, God be 
with them, and my good wishes. 
Let them keep their feet—whatever high 
fortune betide them. And their simplicity 
pectin Dukes and Queens caress them. 
| 


1 charge Jesse, if Victoria invites them to 
Windsor, to make a song for Monarchy, to 
the tune of ‘Get off the Track,’ and make 
Windsor Castle shake with it, to its founda- 
tions. Let them not forget the old Granite 
| State, old Milford—their native Souhegan, 
or—The Herald of Freedom. And come 
home again, just as quick as they can get 
through and get away. 








( A friend of Richar? D. Webb, en- 
quires if it is true that Webb. returned our 
paper when sent him, as was stated in the 
We know 
nothing of any such retarn, save what we 
read in the Liberator—and we hardly think 


Liberator, some weeks since. 


the statement there made can be true from 
the slight reason, that we never seniMr. Webb 
a copy of the new paper. Fortwo or thee 
years,James Haughton, of Dublin, has been 
a subscriber to the Herald—~and has had 
the same directed to R. D. Webb. Mr. W. 
has also been a subscriber, but has had his 
papers retained in the office until the end of 
the year, and then sent ina bundle by some 
We sent four or five 


It is an|of the first numbers of the new series, to 
The city must}|Mr. Haughton, directed as heretofore — 
Instead | when we learnt in Boston, that Webb had 
|of glorifying the Revolution, and Bunker | written to some one of the Boston Commit- 
Hill, or any thing else in the history of ‘Old | tee, that out of regard to Mr. Rogers, he 
Massachusetts’—the orator entertained his |did not allow the Herald to pass into Haugh- 
heroic and haughty auditory with the ultra|ton’s hands—and of course discontinued the 


same. Mr.Garrison’s statement that Webb 


If/returned the Herald, with his reasons for 
jhe declined applying them to military do-|the same 


, and requested their publication 
in the’ Herald, and Mr. Rogers did’nt dare 
to publish them, —is all a fancy of Mr. G’s. 
uisordered brain. Mr. Webb did this—in 
a private letter to Mr. Rogers, he said, with 
his present opinions he felt it his duty to 
lend his litde help to the paper published by 


Ela, rather ‘han to ours,—which I took to 
be a gentle way of informing me that I 


need not longer retain a file for him.—r, 





> Several Communications, through 
lack of room, are necessarily omitted. 


Providence Anti-Slavery 





Fair. 


|TO THE ABOLITIONISTS OF RHODE ISLAND. 


Dear FRIENDS: 
‘Lhe annual Fair ofthe Providence Ladies’ Anti.Siave- 


[ry Society will be held in this city on the First Wednea- 


day [Commencement Day] of September, 1845. 

On behalf of this Fair, we would address not only the 
friends of Freedom in Rhode Istand, but the enemies of 
Slavery every where. “ Our Country is the world — our 
countrymen are all mankind.”? We are endeavoring to 


} overcome not only our foes, but the foes of universal free- 


and of all freemen. The spiritof slavery recogniz- 
es no geographical limits, neither should the saving spir- 
it of freemen, ‘The friends of slavery make common 
jcause. They pour out their sympathy to each other in 
overwhelming currents. Why should localities throw 
the cramping cords of restraint around the energies, and 
the Slasting influences of non co-operation, about the 
fellowship of the truly flee ? 
|} The recent startling and bloody aggression of the slave 
sprit in threateniog, imprisoning, branding shooting and 
limurdering those of our brethren who dare feel, speak, 
and act, for the bondman as bound with him; who dare 
i think that mercy is not acrime, call for strengthened and 
| more powerful, nay, unwearied exestious — more self de- 
nial — personal sacrifice on our part, that we may bid the 
monster back tothe hellish place of its birth. As @ na 
tion, we are on the verge of ruin. The prisons, the 
bloody defiance of the oppressor — the cry of our mur- 
dered brother’s blood, from every mountain and valley, 
plain and swamp of the South —the shriek of thé cap- 
tured fugitive, as he is hurled back to bondage by slave- 
ry’s Northern * hell dogs ,” all these, and more, proclaim 
to ns that inaction is treason, and silence erime. 

Come and help us. Help us expel from the world a 
monster spirit that gluts upon the liberties and lives of 
God’a free men. Be not penurlous— “ As ye would that 
others shouid do to you, do you even 80 to them.”’ Your 
own bodies are imjiisoned —the fetters are on your Hmbe ; 
the iron in your soul; inasmuch as this is your brother's 
fate. 

Give us of your substance, no matter of what name, 
kind or nature it may be; every thing, any thing will be 
valuable. Aimost every person has sOmething that may 
he devoted to this purpose. Will yon not buat tap! 
Do it for humanity’s sake, for God's sake, for your own 
rake 

4!) contributions, or communications for infermation 


dom 


lor otherwise, may be sent to the Anti Slavery Office, cor- 


nerot Broad and DVorrance streets, care of Awaranty 
Paine 
S R. Harrie, 
Mary R. Clark, 
Abby Dhnrber, 
Sarah B. R. Foster, 
Carotine Ashley, 


Hannah 8. Shove, 
Lucretia Francis, 
Olive Taber, 
Abby A. Lake, 
Abby Burgess, 





Pirate would say ‘ Niggers,’ in taunt of any | 
people he had helped enslave and degrade, 
with a cowardice no sea-pirates ever were 
guilty of. 





ic Welearn by a notice in an anti-slavery 
paper, printed in Warren, Ohio, that Foster and | 
Abby Kelley, are holding meetings this week, at] 
Chagrin Falls. We are not at all surprised to] 


find these old friends in that neighborhood.---F. | 





Mary Smith, 


Sarah R. Smith, 
Amarancy Paine. 


Elizabeth H. Brown, 





WEEKLY LIST OF REMITTANCES. 





Adams Foster, Canterbury, $1.50 
Benjamin Briare, Albany N. Y., 2.00 
Enoch Haskell, Oxford, Ohio, 1.60 
John F. Brown, Concord, 8.00 
John Ja:kson, North Chelmsford, Mass. 2.00 

1.00 


Ann King, (donation,) 
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THE HERALD OF FRE 


KEK DOM. 


hung about the plantations, and at length | they had learned what our Lord meant Wher 


Sa - 


P () i T R y | not se well compare as the shadow with the| under the influence ol thoughtless anger 
4 a substance. What does it at healing the sick| than of deliberate cruelty, she caused the 





———____—— edn | binding up the broken-hearted—letting | poor girl to be arrested. The silver was 
en Fee ete et \tie captive go free? What does it even to/| found where she confessed she had hid it, 


she was tried, convicted and sentenced to] 


WATERS its own sects 2 Does it inspire a confidence ne? -_ . 
—_ in each other that supercedes the use of aj; Sing Sing for two years. : 

corrupt code of new made laws? Doesit} A sense of the disgrace which her impru- 
l unite men even one day in seven on a Jevel| dence had brought on herself and family, 
Like the dance of the ril! throught the sunshine and | with their fellow men 2 Does not the same| and especially the anguish it would inflict 
spirit of strife and love to excel, here pre-/ on her mother’s heart, completely broke the | 
vail, that prevails throughout the world ?—| spirit of the poor sufferer. Her sensitive 
Does not the gilded coach—the finest coat— nature could not bear up under the terrible | 
[the most of mammon, find the highest seat| struggle, and she sunk intoa listless des- | 
in the synagogue, or command ihe lowest | patr. She took extremely little nourish-| 
bow, or the greatest respect from them who} ment, and obtained scarcely any sleep. ; lt} 
pretend to be the servants of God. This| soon become evident that reason was giving 
gull has spread tar and wide, from shore to| way under the influence of perpetual grief, 
shore, but what has it accomplished ? Has|and that she was in danger of melancholy 
it done,ought to fulfil the law of force—to| lunacy the remainder of her life. Her fath- 
render useless the instruments of war andjer, a venerable old soldier, who had been 
torture—to raze to the ground the gallows, | lamed in the British army, at the battle of 
or finally to accomplish any benevolent pur-| Saragossa, came from Canada with an ear- 
poses? Have not the evils of civilization, | nest petition in her behalf, backed with let- 
and a corrupt state of society spread and| tersand certificates from magistrates and 
rooted in our midst, notwithstanding the ex-| other people of influence and higii respecta- 
bility, testifving to the good character and} 
conduct of Mary and herfamily. The erue! 
circumstance of the case being officially laid 
|before the Governor, in connection with 
these certificates, he granted a pardon, and 
communicated the welcome intelligence to 
the afflicted father in a letter which did him | 
great honor. While | write this, my heart 
ejaculates, ‘May Heaven bless him!” 

A letter trom Eliza W. Farnham, the ex- 
celleat matron of Sing-Sing prison, enquir- 
ed of me whether the Prison Association 
could provide for this unfortunate creature ull | 
such time as her fathercould come for her. 

}I replied that a suitable place had better be 
procured in the neighborhood of the prison, 
and the Association would pay her board 
till she could be restored to her home. As 
she was laboring under derangement of 
mind, and required some gentle restraint, it 
was difficult to procure a suitable place, 
and she was conveyed to the County House. 
Another jetter from E. W. Farnham in- 
formed me of this, and expressed great anx- 
iety on her account. For four days she had 
tasted no food. nor obtained a single hour 
of sleep. Tle letter concluded by saying, 
“This, in addition to ber 
tion, must, if continued, soon produce death. 
She is exceedingly miserable, and my heart 
is sore at the thought of leaving so 
tive and shrinking a spirit all unshielded as 


Like the burst of a rill from a rocky hill side, 
Is the sou! thatis born when the pure loves have met: 


shade, 


Is the spirit in childhood, so happy and free : 
Like the flow of the stream to superior strength, 
Is the course of the soul in its progress beyond 


Like a lakelet in stillness that mirrors her shores, 
Is a spirit in calinness evolving pure thoughts 


Like the ocean proud heaving just after a storm 


Is a spirit sublime when a great action’s done: 

Like the fathomless swell of the great ocean tide, 

Is the effort to bein a great spirit’s pulse: 

Like the waters, unresting, untired, and unchanging, 


Is the spirit whose life is a progress eternal : 


Like the waters forever their uses dispensing, 


Are al) great spirits living divinely their mission : 
Like the time lasting voice of all waters Tesounding, 


Is the sermon eternal that living souls utter : 


And as waters are symbols of souls far above them, tension of this mock gospel throughout the | 


land 2 


So are souls but the facts of a far higher being: 


One round in eternity’s great spiral circle. 

SYDNEY SOUTHWORTH Tue Qvesec Fire still occupies a large 
space in our Canadian exchanges. The 
Montrea! Gazette ot Tuesday, contains ac- 
counts from Quebec down to Saturday night. 

i The loss of life is now supposed to have | 
|} been underrated at 100 --the remains of 
forty bodies having already been discovered. | 
Eighteen schooners, one new vessel, andj 
one entire ship-yard have been destroyed by | 
{the conflagration. St. Roch’s is a mere 
wilderness of chimneys. 

The number of houses destroyed is 1,630, 
besides out-houses, &c. n 15 of the 38 
of the fire, nota single 


Hiscellany. 


A THRILLING INCIDENT, 

So long as individual Christians can be 
tound, and even ecclesiastical assemblies, 
who doubt whether slavery is sinful, itmay 
be profitable to keep before the people such 
incidents as the following: 

‘* A colored man by the name of Mackin- 
tosh, employed as a boatman upon the Mis- 
sissippi, himself free, had a wife in bondage 
at St. Louis. ° She was cruelly treated, as 
most slaves are. On a wife, 
learning what she suffered, prompted by the 
best of motives, he veninred to go to her 
master and remonstrate with him = on the} 
treatmentof his wife, The slaveholder un- Appropri\tTe Text The first time that 
dertook to chastise him on the spot, in true! Mr. Pitt went to Cambridge, after his elec- 
overseer stvle. Mackintosh defended him-| tion for the University, numerous clerical 
self, as who would not? The slaveholder| applicants were, as might be expected, gaps 
called to his aid constables, who undertook | ing for Jaen sleaves, and other good thing- 
to arrest this freeman, guilty of no crime,|!0 the gift of their representative. Dr. 
but that of incurring danger for his own! preached before the young premier, trom 
wife. He resisted, and in the scuffle that| the following text:-—There isa lad here 

which hath five barley-loaves and two 
but what are they among so 





Streets, the scenes 

house remains. 
For the relief of the sufferers the sui of 

£7000 has been ratsed in Quebec, and 


\ trac 
Montreal. 


Visit to his 


£5. 000 in 


previous exXhaus- 


sensas 
ensued, one of the constables was killed.— 
Mackintosh was bound, dragged away to| small fishes, 
prison, and locked up in a felon’s cell. At} many!” Unwilling she should remain in the Coun- 
the dead of night, the enraged populace, } | ty House an hour longer than was necessary 
with iron bars, ee and _ re paired | WESTERN ORATORY. |{ started for Tarrytown the very day | re- 
to the prison and commenced moving the : -eived the le ; sceen the D + 
eae Sean athes as on iceman Fellow citizens and Hosees. alte 0 oT eed Sing Sine gens. e bs 
its bed, while the infuriated rabble, with there’s a prospect of war. Skunk Holler is hefore | : - is es ee ae | 

i ? in arms and on its feet, and the earthquake| [€!Ore, and my sympathy had been greatty 
horrid oaths and imprecations, uttered re- excited in her behalt. She lected me 


venge; and with tl il of devil nevevint fae 
fenge; anc vit 1e Ee U0 ageviis ncear- } 1 mee, ar nade yoiec turning 
p> § . revils Incar- | lungs, is reverberated tall land.— | @U once, and made no objection to returning 


' 
;Sne is. 


1] 


sutne 


reco 


i shout, 26,000,000 of greased 


over this 


nate urged on their lish work. When! ) ’ ; ith me Jew-York She wasin suet 
‘| © il t he I] x ‘ ti 'e0'! Mean, sneakin’, toa l-hopin’snake-crawiin’, ~— me to New oath oo. en — 
¢ ane wie sical { ¥ ic Nn: ¢ . ° . shieate « te > wh body 
AL Jength ae got sigut oO 5 elt V a 1} sword-scared-on. house-settin’-on-fire, bar-| 2 delicate : tal or be alth, sind and Ody, 
c<avace > > he: ° »} 1s TOL = . | " ) hear ‘ ) ce er rh 
avage yell rent the air, such as would do Pitlin? Mauston haat tae fcould not bear to place her with 


David Crockett 
dared to show her cat teeth, to the heaven- 


barous, 


strangers, who would feel no symp ithy for 
her; and though 1l was inconventent 


honor to the infernal pit, Mackintosh was 


seized and dragge 7 ( the enclosure , ‘ ; . el ce 
el d and dr ga 1 from out } } IreS| ous, lightoin -defyin’, and death-swallerin to re 


of the law, and thence taken out of the nla Bias Tey Methinks. and oh | C@?Ve her into my family, | thought it best 
5 ee | i) b hn. (Ouo0uts i inks, and ol , 
precincts ol the city. A stake was erected, I py th : af YG. on Ba under the circumstances to do so, We 
J | hosses, spy the spirits if 40, goud SSeS “ : : - A 
the victim was made fast to it,a pile of fag-| | ¢ liberty! soarin’ on turkeys wine found her stmple-hearted, unoffending, and 
if ve ‘= rin ! ils rK vings 


oO y d i > { i , rk : er ie eas I © ded ho r} Fomewha 
gots was laid around, the infuriated s}arouad you! (Whar’,says one,looking up.) grateful; easily guided, though somewhat 


Voer or he Tenge: ‘© he bhlor »f , 
eacer to glut their vengeance in the blood of You great 


mob 


roihles; > ira \Q , derine ° 
hoss, I'm speakin’ in a figger. troublesome, from the wanderings of het 





! | } 1 
an innocent man, formed a circle, anda ery ane ipp "i? th nin’ pinions and mind, and the high!y excitable state of her 
’ Ss ther | eir s.ilbi pPiions ) et 
torch was applied. pipin’ the affeetin’ war ery of Yankey Doo-| "ervous system. She expressed an earnest 
: . I ne aul ull I ry ot ‘ \ ° — « : 

Can the history of Paganism present aj‘)! , ( wd. Wanker Doodle! Cock o-| 10% to see Bishop Hughes. I went for 

. \ ? * re gic ; rowd, ankey ood te 1 ade | ) wae / } 
blacker scene ¢ Those scenes of savage dood loo ') Bring out the lone Tom of him, and [ was pleased with the prompt and 

: . > . . uoodie-—-dadoo. pring \ | 1g oh ; ® 
barbarity, the recital of which has so often Bunker Hill, and that thousand pounder of hearty cheerfulness with which be came to 
i PUNK il nd tt sUSANC nad I 1? . 7 
made our youthtul blood run cold, are inno- ae ae ' Let them roar ull they |SPeak to her words of encouragement and 
' 1 ‘ bat ibS af thei tle ti 
cent recreations compared with this cold-| pe Seger \ pet tha Dinadsan hee one consolation, She soon began to take nour- 
t HK Ulie VEIbCH , Sel Gs On ana 5 
blooded murder perpetrated by the hands of}, us 1p ishment, and during the four weeks that 
nominal Christians, ina Jand of liberty and BEER CRS PHCOe NSF: i . ee |} she remained under my roof, she continued 
Pea ee ’ . : te cleaver of Uncle Sam shail split the numb-| >" =" headed pees eee 
Jaw! While writhing in the midst of the}. of Riad Maneah ins head eames (eee uth, though her mind still 
Ssunui ) ‘ way i i th « ua Ti« uci, . . 7 
flames, and struggling in the agonies of nd Skunk Holler will bung up the day- remained fee und wandering The te- 
death, his murderers were making the wel-|, oO tin canmioeh iGeb wa dina Kaiten branch of the Prison Association hav- 
‘ : : ; Pi . i ) His ( tT ; scl } Gig j ho = 7 7 
ing wil ovscene ;jests ld Diasphe- ing pre leda Home he womer - 
kin ring i h ne jests and blas] |with pick-axe of vengeance, scream the} 'P5 Provides a He ft for th ws nen con 
mous oaths! Mexicans into it.and sink ‘em into Chany! victs released from Sing Sing,it was thought 
’ iis ail if \ i ; 


Should the Missionary Herald report such | yy), so he eis lea should go 
he skunk 


don't echy them best that Mary there. A few 
a scene from heathen shores, what a sensa- ? | 


tlial i } \ 
days aiter she had left my roof her mother 


: sentiments 2? He aint no whar, nor never 

tion would have becn produce d! How was. (Three cheers and a whistle.) The c me for her, Shue appeared to bea respec- 
many hearts would swell with indignat °M! country’s safe! (Shouts.) It’s great but| fee, Wershy, hard-working women. | 
against the sava ge perpetrators, ang what) in. cate! {Shouts.) LIbelieve I'll take a conveyed her to her daughter, and it was 
aun impulse would be given to Christian Asink truly affecting to witness their meeting. 
zeal in all the churches, to send those be- a | They threw themselves into each other’s 
nighted the gospel of peace! But when} jarms, wept, looked at each other, and went 
perpetrated by our own citizens, within the! Mary \eHugh. again. Onthe eighth of this month, they 
jurisdiction of our own humane laws, in a ae ol departed together for their home in Canada, 
Christian city, and within the hallowed pre-| PY MRS. CHILD, ind itis hoped that time will gradually re- 
cinets of Christian churches, what effect | lhe following extract, which we have} store poor Mary to her health and reason. 

does 1t produce? Only one editor of the | been allowed to take from the records of the! [ have purposely avoided mentioning the 


t 


. : 1 Pric A cane Lent hr » 7 ins ft ' : 
bloody city, dared mention the factin a tone| Prison Association, kept by Isaae T. Hop-| name of the women whose oppressive and 
. . . | a . ie Piss : eallors : stents ‘ : ’ 
of condemnation ; and he paid the forfeit of | per, at Ue office of that excellent institution, | harsh treatment oceasioned the wreck of 
c | " Ping 1 mia ha restin« } } 
his penalty with his life! | No. 13, Piné street, may be interesting to this poor, well-meaning girl,and such great 


the readers of the Evening Mirror. Wel distress to an innocenr family. 


case may at feast) consequences of her proceedings teach her 
Operate as a caution lo einployers how tl ey la lesson for the future. 


The next day, the Rev,Mr. Lovejoy, who 
was publishing a religious paper in St.| trust that this affecting 
Louis, hearing of the disgraceful 


scene, 


pects, of in their ser- 
vice. 


“Marvy MeHuch belonged tua respectable 


poor young creatures a fellow-being.” 


among others, a large collection of boys, | 
amusing themselves by throwing stones at 
the skull of the murdered Mackintosh! ) : 
Overwhelmed with sorrow and indignation, | lrish family in Upper Canada. There be- 


| 
i 
| , . ’ 
| From the Christian Freeman. 
| 
ling several sisters at home, and her services 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Preaching and Practice. 


Sambo was claimed as a slave, and took 
an active part in one of the insurrections 


he returned to his study, and penned a des-} 
eripuion of the whole transaction, which nol nee ded, she deems d it best to relieve her 
being published, kindled another flame that/ Parents of a part of their burthen, by an] 
was quenched only by the murder of Love- effort to earn her own lis ing. Por that pur- | 
ioy himself ! to the United States, and} made tn South Carolina, about fifty years 
’ entered into the service of Mrs. She{ago; but was, after a desperate effort, over- 
discharged the duties of her station ina sat-| come and seized as a prisoner. He, with 
Sa We ; : istactory manner, and secured the confidence | five others, was condemned to 
A SERIOUS INQUIRY. and affectionate good will of the family. i} but the night before his execution he rose 

What is the christianity of the day? In Atthe death of upon his keepers, despatched them at once, 
whatdoes it consist? What else than a] with another family in the same neighbor- | and escaped for life. 
round of forms and ceremonies—a keeping | hood. ‘This Mrs, promised hera dollar| towards the north-western part of the State, 
of one day in the seven without performing | a week for her services; but after she had 
the necessary avocations of life; in connec-| been there three weeks, she told her that ed a beautitul vale, high up the mountain, 
tion with the legal robbery of the ignorant} she should give but sixty-two cents. Mary|for their future residence. Here was wild 
and defenceless, on the following six days, | then requested the wages that were due to} game enough, and there was little prospect 
An assembling together in costly temples,| her, that she might go into the service of} that any white man would scale the moun- 
with extravagant dresses, for mere display | another family near by, who had offered her| tain peaks and find them enrolled among 
and efforts to excel each other—a sitting un-| a dollar and a quarter a week. Mrs.- the clouds, 
der the spire that points upwards, while the/ declared that she should not leave till she} After clearing away the wood and _ pre- 
whole teaching has a tendency to sink the} had procured another servant; that she| paring their cabins, they decided that man 
race lower and lower—a looking to God to| would not pay hera cent tll another servant 


| pose she came 


From David’s Sling. 


Mrs. -—-, she engaged 


should not live alone, and that they would go 





perform the duties incumbent on man,|came, and thatshe would pay her only in quest of helpmates for themselves. Three 
ind an effort to go into the future and per-| sixty-two cents a week from the beginning resolved to make a desperate effort to find, 


recover, and take away, the wives and chil- 


form those of God—a quarrel amongst sects| to the end of her stay. 
dren from whom they had been driven, 


and parties about a mere belief, which of it-| This oppressive and altogether unjustifi- 
self is of no importance whatever—an as-|able conduct excited Mary’s resentment.| They went; and after encountering many 
piring after the fashions of spiritual guides,| Pardy in anger, and partly from the idea! hardships, they returned in safety; two 
and an extolling to heaven, (hose who are| that her employers intended to wrong her,| having recovered their families; the other 
deep sunk in heii—a making long prayers| she hid a silver can and some spoons in the|leerved that his loved wife had been soid 
to be beard for the much speaking —a sing-| Wood-jouse. There is every reason to be- land carried off, and he induced a colored 
ing of psalms, saying mags, drinking poi-| lieve that she had no intenrion of stealing} girl to return with him.—The appearance 
soned slops, and making drunk with fanat-| them, and she was not aware that such a/of these females in the mountains was a 
icism. step subjected her tothe danger of a crimi-| joyful sight, and hailed with much delight. 

Examine and compare this mockery with} nal prosecution, Mrs.—— was extremely} Soon after, Sambo, with his two compan- 
lt will exasperated; and, it isto be hoped, more!ions, made a descent into North Carolina, 





sand examples of Jesus 





penn een reer 


Oe eT lad os 


May the} 


c . Not for the wealth | 
walked out tc see the spot. Ile there found | injure the characte e. and | ight the pros- o{ the Indies, would | do such an injury to | 


be hung ;] 


They bent their course | 


penetrated the mountain region, and select- | 


returned with four horses, well ladened, || 
three females, and one young man, who had | t 
joined them. On his way, Sambo had vis-| 
ited a small band of Indians, entered into a] j 


le 
friendly connection with them, and they | that 





next year an event occurred which produced | 
great excitement among the Carolinians. | 
A young clergyman, with his wile, 
visiling tn one of the middie counties of the | 
State, when they suddenly disappeared, and 
no trace of them could be found, Sambo 
had seized them and-carried them to the 
mountains. The law was read, and he was | 
required to conform strictly to it. This was 
a hard saying, but what could he reply ¢| 
{He had always maintained that ‘slavery | 
was nota moral evil—that it was clearly 
sanctioned in the Bible—that good men 
olit, under the sanction of law, compel | 


their poor ne ighbors to labor tor their bene- 
fit, and that bound to obey | 
their masters in all things.” And so] 
thoroughly was he confirmed in these senti- 
nents, that he had purchased a gang of | 
slaves and carried his sentiments into prac- | 
tice. Why, then, should he not bea slave} 
ito Sambo and quietly submit to the estab- | 
A hard question. Why shoald | 
{not bible institutions be kept up among the 
|}mountains as well as on the low 
Why should not he be constrained to serve | 
jinaster Sambo, even as Sambo’s brethren 
| were compelled to labor on his plantation ? 
| Revolving such questions in his mind, he 
and his wile retired to the cabin 
them. How much rest they got 1 know not, | 


but one thing Is certain, they were fully 


til 


servants are 


lished law 2 


lands ¢ | 


assigned | 


t 


convinced that the state of slavery is not a] 


aaa } t <a — f. | 
very pleasant state for the slave. The} 
morning came, and the slaves were called 
u} and their tasks assigned them. This | 


\T 


was a new position for Mr. Fuller and his 


wife to occupy. He ventured to remon- 


strate; but Sambo answered, My father was | 
stolen, and you, knowing the fact, purchased 
him—my mother and sisters are laboring 
on vour plantation under the power of a 
brutal driver, exposed to all the evils of the 
system of slavery, which you have always 
justified, and said it was sanctioned by your 
bible. ou 
not an eye servant. 
ind bis wife had 


Go to you task and see that you are 
Such a day Mr. Fuller 
never seen! Weary and 
sad they returned to their cabin to ponder 
The next morning Sambo ad- 

1 ‘ 


dressing them, said, you have for one day 


ind wee |. 


appoint 
i = 

you, Mr. Fuller, chaplain and teacher of our 
setulement, and your wife | assign as bouse | 
servant to the queen; and | expect you will | 
good fidelity in your respec- 


service 1s; now | 


both show all 
tive stations. 


Under Sambo’s government there were | 


no felters, whips or tortures. All were 
comfortably fed and clothed. Improvements | 
were extended, domestic animals intro- 


duced, and the e was much harmony there ; 
in its mildest 
butit was slavery. After the 
it was reported that one of 
the slaves was missing, and all efforts to 
find him were vain. He was gone and 
would betray them to the whites.— About 
one Week afier the escape of the white, a 
friendly Indian informed Sambo that a body | 
meant to at-| 


juL Slavery was there also; 


form indeed 


apse of years 


lof whites had assembled and 
tack him.—The next day the whole popu-| 
lation were assembled; all resolved to re- 
|sist, and ail methods of defence were adopt- 
ed. Trees and brushwood were thtown !n- 
lto the gorge, through which the enemy | 
must approach, and masses of stone were 
icollected on the precipice by which they 
;must pass. Sambo, with twenty faithful 
| followers, were at their post at the dawn of | 
jday. ‘The trampling of horses was heard— 
}the enemy, burning with fury, entered the 
; gorge, were soon arrested by the trees and 
| brush, huddled together, and were at once 
crushed under rocks which were rolled down 
Halt were destroyed by the 
jfirst avalanche. Retreat or death the only 
alternative. Sambo bad triumphed. Fil- 
ty of his enemies were dead—but alas, he 
| was ruined. He at once saw his true situa- 
tion, and knew that the whole country would 
rise up as a flood and overwhelm him. In 
the deepest anguish he assembled all his 
people, laid the subject fairly before- them, 
gave the slaves liberty to go with him, or 
return to their own people. The next day 
he and his people were seen wending their 
way up the lofty peak that sheltered at the | 
west their beautiful valley. They reached 
the summit and lodged there that night. 
The morning rose, and for the last time 
they saw their loved homes wrapt in flames. 
A dark cloud rolled over the mountain. 
Sambo and his companions were seen no 
more. ‘Tradition tells not whether they 
passed away in the cloud, died on the mount, 
or, passing down its western slope, migrat- 
ed to the far west. 

When the chivalry of the south had glut- 
ted its vengeance, they retired, covered with 
glory. Mr. Fuller and his wife returned to 
their plantation, broke every yoke and let| 
‘the oppressed go free.—In the mountain ' 


| the precipice, 








was/them serve the 


|was probably unknown to those wh 


lin various parts of the 
|Quebec, and 
‘lowed aftereach other from 


ithis way in the States, Quebec and Cer 


|American is exerting a strong influent 
lin Kentucky, isthe fact that other pt 


‘wholesome moral agitation which W 
ibe sure to result in the triumph of L 


| believing with a very shrewd-observel 


ikeep talking. 


‘that the slaves of John H. Hardwo% 


” 


o you, even so do ye unto them. And 
hey were prepared to obey him, not regarg. 
W hata pity 
ministers should no 


ng the wrath of slaveholders, 
all proslavery 


down that when they sit they ar 
obliged to sit upon them, thus making 
double purpose of, 
bustle and a cushion. One resulto 
this economical arrangement 1s, tha 
their wearers are sometimes taille 
when they sit down than when the 
stand up. 

We learn from the Beston Trans 
cript, that air tight bustles have bee 
invented there—a decided improve. 
ment upon the stuffed ones. If by ay 
means the wind should be let off, ther 
would be alarming symptoms of ‘de 
cline.” But for the aanger of turning 
bottom upwards, they would be usefi 
as life preservers.— Nash. Tel. 


The new State of Florida has adop- 
ed for its motto the words ‘* LET US 
ALONE.” The origin of the phras 










selected it as their motto. it was the 
language of ‘‘a man with an_ unclea 
spirit [see Mark 1, 24] who cried ow 
saying ‘‘ Let us alone; what have w 
to do with thee, thou Jesus ,of Nazar: 


=55 


eth? 















The Fires of 1845.—The present se 
son will be ever memorable for the fre 
quency and al! devastating character 
the conflagrations which have occurre 
Union and 
which have closely 
their com 
mencement. The amount of propery 
destroyed by fires, and the sum of hums 





suffering endured in 
them ‘are fearfully great. 
occurrence of the last great calamity 
the list, the value of property lost 


consequence 


Jefore the 





ba, had been computed at the rout! 
sum total of THIRTEEN MILLION 
OF DOLLARS! The awful conflagr 
tion in New York on Saturday moriitj 
swells the amount to the enormous si 
of about TWENTY MILLIONS Of 
DOLLARS !—.4lb. Cit. 









Nothing lke Discussion. Among 
the evidences that C. M. Clay’s Tn 






s : Jos 
pers opposed to his course are une 
the necessity of answering his argt 
ments, and thus aiding to produce thi 


erty over Slavery. If we were 10! 
Slave State we should draw great 
courage from this sign of the time 


Ra 


that Slavery as an institution is evel! 
way so bad that it matters little 
people say about it if they will on 
It is only in an atmo 
phere of silence and stagnation 1 
the friends of Slavery can hope to pe 
petuate its existence.—.V. Y. Tribut' 


Arrests of Abolitionsts. The Parkers 
burgh Gazette, (Va.) of the 12th gv® 
the following: oe 

‘‘ Information was recently recel’® 
living at Washington, about twel't 
miles below his place, would attemp 
an escape on the night of Wednestt! 
Six persous ofthat neighborhood cro* 
ed the river after dark, and concealét 
themselves onthe Ohio side. Ab** 
2 o’clock on the morning of Thursds} 
six of Mr. Hardwood’s negroes ¢” 
across, and were received by @ part 
of whites, at least seven in number 
and while the latter were engage® — 
assisting the former and their bags’ 
from the canoe, the concealed V "ey 
ians made a descent upon them, *: 
after a severe struggle, succeedee 
capturing and securing five © Ty 
blacks and three of the whites. 4 































ie said, “ As ye would that men should q, | 
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had agreed to take such furs and game as| study divinity under Sambo. =— 
|he had to spare, and to carry them to market : a - ~—- 
jamong the whites. The plantation being The Stave trade in the Levant, it is saiq [3 —— 
now so happily commenced, all agreed that] is carried on to an ennormous extent, and 5 
|Sambo should be king, and that the laws| with perfect impunity. There have" beep | \ 
should be respected by all. His first law}several extensive shipments of Nubia, 
was, ‘* One person shall not injure another ;|slaves made in Alexandria on board of =— 
but all shall love his neighbor, 2d. The life,|Greek and Turkish vessels bound tor Symr. P 
liberty, and property of colored persons are|na and Constantinople, and from the latter 
| sacred, and no man mau hold them as slaves.| port there are frequent arrivals of Cireas. JOHD 
3d. White men, bought of the Indians, or|sian slaves, and no objection whatever OF 
sevzed in the low country may, they and their | this traffic is made by the European Cop. 
children, be held as slaves.” Ina tew weeks!/suls. 
the horses were taken to the Indians, and a 4 
exchanged for four whites, who were, ac-| We understand, (says the Washingtoy)™ TER 
cording to law, held as slaves, and forbid- Union) that many country post masters ap} | Post 
den to pass certain boundaries under death. | pes;ening their offices in consequence of the 
All things now went on pleasantly in the} the operation of the Post Office Law. We — 
colony—tands were cleared, and various} jearn that nearly one hundred resignations [am 
productions raised, while the forest furnish-| were received by the Post Master General 4 
jed abundance, Occasionally some of the] jn the course of one day. 4 
party stole down into the settlements, seized : — 
what they wanted, and brought back some oh ae lees - C1] ee Unit 
of their own color for settlers, or white chil-| It ts reported t ae Soe Tar. — | hd 
dren for slaves. Thus their society gradu-| a ( nivergity hav e voted to inv ite ‘he = ee 
ally increased, and those who had been} Hon. Edward Everett to accept of the offic Sale 
lly increased, ‘ man wel 
slaves tasted the sweets of liberty. Sambo|° president of that institution, and thati acces 
now dashed for a wife. and after a few|'s understood he will yield to the request, ae a 
weeks returned from Virginia with a young | Bustles coming down. In New York m subject | 
lady, the daughter of a planter, who was | he ladies wes z their bustles s . m mind, by 
jrecognized as queen by the colony. Theil ees Wee Se ee ae neurest a 
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latter were brought to this places i found. Uni 
committed to prison. As the rey eet, what 
of which these men are accuse” bond oo nite w 
felony under our laws, an one bt deen rater 

re -r cons 
court has been summoned for ® *Pontaneoust 






next, 18th inst. 









